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This building is now under construction at Columbia, Missouri, and will be ready 
for occupancy by August 15th. 
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Annual membership dues $2.00. 
scription to non-members, $2.00 a year. 


60 cents of which is to cover cost of The School and Community. 


Sub- 








Change of Address—If you have your address changed give old as well as new address. 





General Officers 


Genevieve Turk, President, Kansas City, Principal 
Searritt School; John L. Bracken, Ist Vice-President, 
Clayton, Superintendent Public Schools; E. B. Street, 2nd 
Vice-President, Independence, Superintendent Public 
Schools; Ethel Hook, 8rd Vice-President, Kirksville, As- 
sociate Professor of Education State Teachers College; 
E. M. Carter, Secretary-Treasurer, Columbia, Secretary 
Reading Circle Board, Business Manager The School and 
Community; Thos. J. Walker, Columbia, Editor The 
School and Community and Assistant Secretary. 


Executive Committee 


Lillie R. Ernst, Chairman, St. Louis, Principal Mark 
Twain School; Genevieve Turk, Ex-Officio, Kansas City ; 
C. H. McClure, Warrensburg, Professor of History State 
Teachers College; C. E. Burton, Piedmont, County Super- 
intendent Wayne County Schools; Mrs. Marie T. Harvey, 
Kirksville, Division Rural Education State Teachers Col- 
lege; M. G. Neale, Columbia, Dean School of Education 
University of Missouri; Kathryn E. Spangler, Clinton, 
Elementary Teacher Public Schools. 


Legislative Committee 


Sedalia; J. A. Robeson, 


John N. Crocker, Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman, Longfellow School, Kansas City; C. E. 
Burton, Greenville; Bert Cooper, Maryville; Byron 
Cosby, Kirksville; G. M. Cozean, Fredericktown; Roscoe 
V. Cramer, Lebanon; Isidor Loeb, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis; C. H. McClure, Warrensburg; Harry 
Moore, Mt. Vernon; J. S. Nants, Board of Education, 
St. Louis; C. A. Phillips, Columbia; G. W. Reavis, Jeffer- 
son City; H. P. Study, Springfield; Anna L. Swartz, 
Edina; Grace Toomey, Central Junior High School, 
Kansas City; M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City; Anne R. 
Waney, Soldan High School, St. Louis; Myrtle Anne 
Williams, Doniphan. 


Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 


Byron Cosby, Chairman, Kirksville; Roscoe V. Cramer, 
Lebanon; C. A. Greene, St. Joseph. 


Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 


O. J. Mathias, Chairman, 9427 South Broadway, St. 
ag Frankie Connell, Hanniba}; M. A. O’Rear, Spring- 
field. 


Reading Circle Board 


Esther L. Knehans, Cape Girardeau, 1929; Chas. A. 
Lee, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City; Genevieve Turk, Ex- 
Officio, Kansas City; B. B. Ihrig, Wheatland, 1927; 


L. G. Somerville, Maryville, 1928. 


GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 1926-27 


Next Meeting, St. Louis, November 9-12, 1927 


Committee on Necrology 


Windsor, 


R. H. 
Emberson, Columbia, 1927; T. Berry Smith, Fayette, 1927; 


Nelle Thompson, Chairman, 1929; 


Grace Mulholland, 5312 Ridge Avenue, St. Louis; Geo. 
W. Hanson, Ironton, 1928; Jessie Via, Rolla, 1929. 


Committee on Resolutions by Congressional Districts 


First, O. L. Pierce, Hannibal, 1928; Second, J. A. 
Kessler, Clifton Hill, 1927; Third, Mrs. Allie S. Wilson, 
Princeton, 1928; Fourth, L. G. Somerville, Maryville, 
1928; Fifth, Anna E. Hussey, 3119 Park, Kansas City, 
1927; Sixth, Fred B. House, Centerview, 1928; Seventh, 
J. N. Crocker, Sedalia, 1927; Eighth, C. E. Chrane, Boon- 
ville, 1927; Ninth, D. E. Matthews, Sullivan, 1928; Tenth, 
A. H. Huntington, Beaumont High School, St. Louis, 
1928; Eleventh, Kate Farrell, Benton School, St. Louis, 
1927; Twelfth, Anna Bick, Peabody School, St. Louis, 
1927; Thirteenth, N. C. Curry, Piedmont, 1927; Four- 
teenth, A. C. Magill, State Teachers College, Cape Gir- 
ardeau, 1927; Fifteenth, C. E. Evans, Monett, 1928; 
Sixteenth, J. H. Brand, Steelville, 1928. 

Ex-Officio, President Genevieve Turk, Kansas City; 
State Superintendent Charles A. Lee, Jefferson City. 


Committee on State Junior and Senior High Scheol 
Course of Study 


Dean M. G. Neale, Chairman, University of Missouri, 
Columbia; Armand R. Miller, Roosevelt High School, 
St. Louis; E. W. Allison, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Jefferson City. 


Committee on Teachers Salaries and Tenure of Office 


A. G. Capps, Chairman, Columbia; Pauline Humphrey, 
Warrensburg; May Farr Hiatt, Kansas City. 


Building Committee 


Uel W. Lamkin, Chairman, Maryville; J. N. Crocker 
Sedalia; Lillie R. Ernst, St. Louis; J. A. Whiteford, 
Cape Girardeau; C. H. McClure, Warrensburg. 


Teachers Retirement Fund Committee 


J. S. Nants, Chairman, Board of Education, St. Louis; 
Anna Baker, Soldan High School, St. Louis; Edith 
Isidor Loeb, 


Gallagher, McKinley School, St. Joseph; 
Washington University, St. Louis; C. A. Phillips, Co- 
lumbia; Grace Toomey, Central Junior High School, 


Kansas City. 
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YOUR GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


PAYS FOR DEATH FROM ANY CAUSE 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Total and Permanent Disability Coverage Included 
Due to the Use of an Average Premium. 


The Cost per Year 


One dollar on each premium represents a service charge by the 


M. S. T. A. to pay the cost of clerical work. 


This rate applies to all ages. 


Application blank is printed on page 290. Print full name and 
address of your beneficiary. Attach check payable to E. M. 


Carter, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri, for amount you desire. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


GALVESTON TEXAS 
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Awarded Medal al of Hloner at Philadelphia Sesqui-Centennial, 1926 
School and Library Authorities Endorse Compton’s 





“Compton’s has undoubtedly become one of the accepted 
juvenile encyclopedias and its contribution is unique. 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin—December, 1925 
“Every library, every school, and every home should have 
such a simple, yet thorough and scholarly survey of 
encyclopedia knowledge as Compton’s presents,” 
Michigan Library Bulletin. 


Compton’s is the only encyclopedia included in general ref- 
erence list for rural schools prepard by Fannie W. Dunn, 
Columbia University. Recommended specially for material 
on elementary science in Department of Superintendence 
Year Book 1925-1926. The only encyclopedia given recog- 
nition in the Year Book. On the approved list of every 
state reeularly anproeving publications of this type. 


‘ hth edition; 10 vol 3 inforced b clu- 
School Price $55.00 {'ura-Bund Proce, 00 pope; ore than Sooliatsdons 
Write for sample pages or order direct 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Publishers - 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


THE ACCEPTED EDUCATIONAL STANDARD 














Application Card 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION GROUP 
INSURANCE CARD 


(Street) 


NAME OF BENEFICIARY 
YOUR DATE OF BIRTH 
AMOUNT OF INSURANCE §._____-_--_--_--. 


I am in my usual state of health and able to perform the duties of my occupation. 


(Applicant’s Full Signature.) 
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OUR NATION’S HERITAGE 
by 
REUBEN POST HALLECK, M.A., LL.D. 
and 


JULIETTE FRANTZ, M.A. 


“The authors have properly blended the Social, Econom- 
ic, and Political phases of history in language that is simple, 


direct, and living.” 


Outlines the path of our ancestors on foreign shores and 
shows what America has contributed to the world. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
330 East 22d St., Chicago, Illinois 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 























RECOMMENDED BY THE PUPILS READING CIRCLE BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS OF A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Each book is attractively and durably bound in cloth. 

$0.48  Child’s Garden of Verses—Stevenson .......... ° 
Fairy Tales of Long Ago—Cowles ............ d 
Favorite Tales for Story Telling—Cowles ...... 48 


Fairy Primer 
The Cotton Tails in Toyland .....cccccccccece d 
Fireside Stories ¢ 
Brownie Primer—Banta “ Indian Nature Myths—Cowles ; 
Busy Little Brownies—Banta ..............+-- , Just Stories—Klinginsmith ..........eeeseseees ¢ 
Children of Mother Goose—Cowles ............ ¢ Last of a Great Indian Tribe—Osmon ........ 54 
Cotton Tai! Primer—Smith é Little White Chief—Nida ..........csceeeeees 48 
Fairies of the Nine Hills—Banta ° Robinson Crusoe Reader—Cowles ...._.......+. A4 
Fairy Babies - Great American Industries Series— 

Hawk Eye, An Indian Story—Smith .......... ¢ Vol. I Minerals—Rocheleau d 
Household Stories ¢ Vol. II Products of the Soil—Rocheleau ... . 
Roly; Poly Book—Smith .......ccccccccscccces d Vol. III Manufactures—Rocheleau 60 

Vol. IV Transportation—Rocheleau 


Three Little Cottontails—Smith P 
Two Little Indians—Maquire ............++++. ° Vol. — Animals and Farm OCrops— 


Among the Giants—Neher ..........seeeeeees d 
Bunny and Bear Book—Smith ............--- ££. 


E. M. CARTER, ‘aeoawe. Columbia, Mo. 
$$$ —_________ __ __ _ 




















Recognized Authorities 
in High School Seating 


It is but logical that with a half century of seat- 
ing experience “American” craftsmen should 
produce the finest of high school seats. 4 great 
features—Hygienically Correct—Mobility—Ad- 
justability—Swivel Seat. All unite to effect an 
unprecedented adaptability to high school use. 


One high standard of quality—ome measure of 
performance. Eighty-five inspecting experts zeal- 
ously keeping watch over “American” standards 

. . and now, an enviable record for high school 
installations establishing “American” recognition. 


American Seating Company 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
14 East Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 








SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
2422 Broadway Kansas City, Mo. 
State Distributors 
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Permanent as du schoolhouse ... 
Sterling meets most rigid requirements 


Sterling Lifelong Blackboard is all that 
its trade-marked name implies... 
sterling in performance, life-long in serv- 
ice. A quality product, developed after 
more than 43 years of specialized ex- 
perience, 8 years of experiment, and a 3 
year test in public and private schools. 
Warp-proof, buckle-proof and fire-proof 
. + time-tested and proved ... easy to 


Sterling Lifelong Blackboard is to- 
day the nationally accepted schoo] 
blackboard. In 39statesand Canad 
—in better schools everywhere, it 
is in use by preference. 


STERLING 


C»LIFELONG «<*> 


BLACKB OARD 


install and with negligible upkeep cost. 
Black, and black all through, with a finer 
writing surface that teachers and pupils 
appreciate quickly. A first cost that is 
practically its last cost appeals to execu- 
tives in charge of schoolhouse budgets. 
Fully guaranteed by the maker and the 
distributor who sells it. For full details 
write for free sample and catalog 68. 


Sterling Lifelong Blackboard will 
last as long as the schoolhouse. De- 
cide now to instal] Sterling, and 
you have made your last Black- 
board choice. 


er 
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Geographical Globes 


W. C. Globes are epecially adapted for 


school use ... on desk or table, or 
hung from ceiling. For 45 years un- 
excelled in mechanical construction. 
Imported lithographed maps. Color 
guaranteed not to fade. our circie 
on each to indicate the time anywhere 
in the world. 30 styles and sizes. 


Write for catalog 6G 


Costello Double Sewed 


Eraser 


Sanitary, easy to keep clean. Rein- 
forced back prevents curling up, 
s reading, or breaking down in use. 

o “‘pockets”’ between felts for dust 
to enter. Nothing but felt used in its 
construction. Noiseless. Works bet- 
ter, lasts longer. Chosen by school 
boards everywhere. Guaranteed per- 
fect. Write for catalog 6E. 


L Weber Costello Cedtelle Co: ChicageMeights-p 


iciats Standard Wall Maps 


Larger than others at same prices 
Lithographed in 9 colors. Machine- 
mounted on heavy cloth backing. En- 
graved to allow a larger map o ‘each 
country, revised to time of issuing 
edition. Detail clear and cl 5 
. oupgreire time, steams 
with Gunutein. heights of mountain peaks, and principal 
a Better, ut cost less. 48 x 41—United States, 
rth Asia, Eastern and Western Hemis heres, World, 
care — South America, Africa. rite for cata- 


log 6 
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Alpha Dustless Crayon 


Patented 57 years ago. Uniform high 
quality, made of high- “grade imported 
materials in a special factory ... no 
soap, grease or otheringredients harm- 
ful to blackboards used. Dustiess, 
sanitary, writes clean and clear. Extra 
strong. In “hard,”’ “‘medium,” and 

‘soft.”” Very economical. Write for 
catalog 6A. 
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The Remarkable 
Lincoln Science Desks 


No. 9075 Lincoln 


Science Desk. 


No. 7059 Lincoln 


Science Desk. 


A Tremendous Demand 


has resulted from the introduction of these desks, for these reasons: 

With the Kewaunee Lincoln Desk no lecture-room is required. All students face 
the instructor, while doing all the work in one place. The instructor may give demon- 
strations or hold class discussions in the same room with experimental work. The 
superiority, convenience and simplicity of this desk is apparent at a glance, and the 
economy is considerable, as it makes unnecessary a separate lecture-room—saving the 
cost of it in a new building or making it available for other uses in an existing building. 

It will pay you to consult a Kewaunee Book before planning original install- 
ations or additions to present equipment. Sent postpaid when inquiry is made on 
letterhead of School or Institution. Engineering and Designing service and complete 
piping plans furnished without charge. Immediate 
; Important ‘| shipment of all standard designs. 


The chemical-proof sinks of | Address all inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


Lincoln Desks are nlaced in | 

the central member, and to 

the side of the student. This - 4 

is not only most convenient | , 
| LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


and economical, but removes | 
the sink from the side mem- | ; 

pags: C. G. CAMPBELL, Treas. and Gen. Mar. 
Chicago Office: 





ber, which thus always pre- 

sents a clean, dry writing sur- | 

face. Size of sinks, 12” x 16” | 216 Lincoln St. 1511 Kimball Bldg, © New York Office: 

x 7” deep inside. | Kewaunee, Wis. 25 E. Jackson Blvd. 70 Fifth Avenue 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


2422 Broadway Kansas City, Mo. 
Distributors for Kansas and Missouri 
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TEXTBOOK APPLICANTS 
FOR YOUR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Our Latest Publications 
. Coleman-Uhl-Hosic. THE PATHWAY TO READING. A basal ser-es of ele- 


mentary readers. 

. Charters-Betz-Cowan. ESSENTIAL LANGUAGE HABITS. A three-book lan- 
guage and grammar series. 

. THE ANDERSON ARITHMETIC. A two-book and a three-book series. 

. Starch and Mirick. THE TEST AND STUDY SPELLER. Published in gone, two 
or three books. 

. Guitteau. OUR UNITED STATES. ‘Grades 7 and 8 and Junior High. 
Hall. OUR ANCESTORS IN EUROPE. Grade 6. 
Mowry. FIRST STEPS IN THE HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY. Grade 5. 
Bigelow-Broadhurst. HEALTH FOR-EVERY DAY and HEALTH IN HOME 
AND NEIGHBORHOOD. Two-book series. 
PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES. Enlarged Edition. Four basal books. Teach- 
er’s Manuals. - 

. Barrows-Parker. JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS, UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA, and EUROPE AND ASIA. (Just published). 

. Clippinger. WRITTEN AND SPOKEN ENGLISH. More largely used than 
any other text in composition and rhetoric. Test it. 

. Ayres. A SCHOOL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Ele- 
mentary Schools. 


Sabin. CLASSICAL MYTHS THAT LIVE TODAY. 


SILVER BURDETT AND COMPANY 
221 East Twentieth Street 
Chicago 














500 ARBOGAST BETTER 
HEALTH SYSTEMS 
SOLD IN MISSOURI 

LAST YEAR 


If you want uniform temperature, 
proper ventilation and unheard of 
economy, buy the Better Health 
System. Ask any school that uses 
one. 





Write for catalog. 





AGENTS WANTED 





Arbogast System Heating Company 


Factory GENERAL OFFICES 
Dearborn, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE WORLD BOOK 


TEN VOLUMES 
NEARLY 7,000 PAGES 


An Encyclopedia for Elementary 
and High Schools 


The highest rating has been given THE WORLD BOOK by the following 
competent authorities: 


- The only double-starred encyclopedia listed in the H. W. Wilson Catalog. 

2. Listed as one of the essentials for the nucleus of a High School Library by a joint committee of 
the National Education Association and American Library Association. 

8. The only encyclopedia suitable for elementary schools listed by the National Education Association 
Committee in their*“‘Graded List of Books for Children.” 

4. The only encyclopedic reference listed and recommended by nationally recognized authorities for 
both Elementary and High School use. 


“So far as my experience goes THE WORLD BOOK is the most valuable reference book on the market . 


for the school library.”-—E. George Payne in Journal of N. E. A. 
New 1927 Edition now ready for delivery 


ROACH-FOWLER COMPANY 
1020 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 




















Said Mr. Coolidge: 


‘*There can be no permanent basis 
for advertising except a represen- 
tation of the exact truth.’’ 


--and the President went on to say in his address to the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, “If our commercial life is to be clean and wholesome and permanent 
in the last resort, it will be because those who are engaged in it are determined to make 
it so. The ultimate reformers of business must be the business men themselves.” 


The business men of St. Louis and Kansas City understood the truth of the above state- 
ments when they organized the Better Business bureau of St. Louis and Kansas City 
to protect the public and legitimate business from unfair practices. The results are 
evidenced by the noticeable increase in the truthfulness and accuracy of advertising in 
these two cities since the Bureaus were started. 


Today there are only a few laggards who use trickery and deception in their dealings with 
the public. It is against the methods of these few that the Bureau is working. 


We need your help in this effort toward honestv and fairness in St. Louis and Kansas 


Citv business. You can help by reporting to either of these offices any indications of 
dishonest sales methods or unthruthful advertising. 


BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU 


of St. Louis of Kansas City 
City Club Bldg. Hotel Baltimore. 
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THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND 


So Different 
in Organization! 


A combined chronological 
and topical arrangement, 
with “divisions”, “study 
units”, “topics”, and 
“headings” to give the 
student his bearings. Com- 
plete preparation for the 
work of every division, in- 
cluding two libraries of 
recommended reading. 
Splendid projects and ac- 
tivities; “standards of at- 
tainment”’. 


2301 Prairie Ave. 








GINN 


NATION 


R. M. TRYON 
University of Chicago 


Cc. R. LINGLEY 
Dartmouth College 


A new history for the 
upper-elementary and jun- 
ior-high-school grades. 
Send for sample pages. 





AND COMPANY 


So Unified 
in Presentation! 


The political, economic, 
cultural, social, and liter- 
ary history of America all 
perfectly interwoven. 
Great cross sections of 
American life. Dozens of 
realistic pictures to objec- 
tify the narrative. Com- 


. plete map equipment, in- 


cluding a unique series of 
eight progressive double- 
page maps in color. 


Chicago, Illinois 




















THE UNIVERSAL SPELLER 


The Word List is the most valuable yet compiled. 


by 

DR. C. A. PHILLIPS 
and 

MRS. M. M. POWELL 


It is based on all the scientific 


studies that have been made in the subject. A special study by Mrs. Powell has added 
words of high frequency of use by rural children. 


The Method provides for the most effective presentation of words and for the most 
economical use of the pupil’s time. 


The Teaching Technique is psychologically correct and complete. 
The Study Plan is thorough and completely adapted to individual differences in the 


abilities of children. 


The Universal Speller, Complete (Grades I-VIII) 


The Universal Speller, Part I (Grades I-IV) 
The Universal Speller, Part II (Grades V-VIII) 


The Universal Spelling Tablet (Grades III-VIII) 


HoUGHTON MIFFLIN CoMPANY 


2500 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Step ahead in reading 


MOORE-WILSON READERS 


They are self-teaching First grade—Book One Tue Rarinsow Fairies 
books that carry their Book Two Fairy Hevpers 
own method. Phonic Book One A Peep into FarryLanp 


It is a simple word, sent- Second grade— 
ence, and phonic meth- Second Reader From FarryLanp 
od. Phonic Book Two An Open Door to Farry- 
LAND. 


.The reading books can be Third grade— 
__-used with any method. Third Reader Across THE Rarnsow BrincGe 
Phonic Book Three Givine Wines to Worps 


‘The phonic books will Fourth grade— 
remedy difficulties with Fourth Reader Fatuer Trime’s Girts 
unsatisfactory methods. Fifth grade—Fifth Reader Tue Progress or TIME 
Sixth grade—Sixth Reader A Review or Time 


IT IS TIME TO STEP AHEAD IN READING 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas San Francisco London 























Our facilities are equally adequate for the 
furnishing of complete equipment and supplies 
for the large or small school. 


Large stocks maintained in our Kansas City 
warehouse to serve you promptly. 


We distribute only those products whose manu- 
facturers are the leaders in their respective 
lines, viz., 

AMERICAN SEATING CO. 

KEWAUNEE MFG. CO. 

TELL CITY CHAIR CoO. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL SuppLy Co. 


“Everything for Schools” 
KANSAS CITY, - - - - 
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Winnetka 
Individual Reading 
Material 


By 
LIVIA YOUNGQUIST 
and 
CARLETON WASHBURNE 


Illustrated by 
MARGARET IANNELLI 


Through the use of the Winnetka 
Individual Reading Material the child 
enjoys learning to read, he develops cor- 
rect reading attitudes and correct habits, 


masters essential sight words and phon- 
ics, and can work to a large extent 
independently and individually. 


Childlike Content 


The everyday experiences of three children 
and their pets make up the simple, childlike 
stories, illustrated with simplicity and sym- 
pathy by Margaret Iannelli. 


Scientific Construction 


The Winnetka Individual Reading Material 
is a product of the scientific movements in 
education, the vocabulary and phonetic ele- 
ments introduced having been proved best 
suited to the six-year-old child. 


Individual Instruction 


In learning his sight words, reading his 
primer, and even in working out his phonics, 
each child can practice by himself, proceed- 
ing rapidly or slowly according to his own 
ability. 


Send for free booklet 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


New York San Francisco 














GEOGRAPHY 


Geography may be so developed in a school 
curriculum that it will furnish not only a valu- 
able body of facts, principles, and relationships 
within itself, but also a body of information that 
is closely related to other subjects, especially 
history and civics. 

The following five units are used in many 
schools, each constituting a year’s work in a five- 
year program for Geography. 

1. Home Geography. 

2. World Geography. 

3. North America. 

4. South America, Europe, and Asia. 

5. Africa, Australia, and Advanced World 

Geography. 

This program provides: (1) A year’s study of 
the home locality with it’s concrete and interest- 
ing geographic facts and relationships; (2) A 
year's study of typical geographic conditions 
under which the people of the world live; 
(3) A year’s study of the home continent in 
simple, but comprehensive detail; (4) A year’s 
study of three other continents in relation to the 
home continent and to each other; (5) A Year's 
study of geographic factors and the development 
of causal relationships as exemplified in Africa 
and Australia with a final consideration of the 
United States in relation to the other continents 
of the world. 

For further information regarding this definite, 
systematic, and comprehensive study of geography 
in the grades, write 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
Geographical Publishers 
Normal, Illinois. 


























AN IDEAL PLACE FOR YOUR 
VACATION STOP-OVER 
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contains under the caption ‘‘Sui- 

cide and Education’’ two arti- 

cles of important bearing on education. 

STUDENT One is by Glenn Frank, Presi- 

SUICIDES dent of the University of Wis- 

consin, the other by Beatrice 

M. Hinkle, M. D. author of ‘‘The Re- 
creating of the Individual.”’ 

President Frank raises several questions 
among which are: ‘‘Is modern education 
making for intellectual confusion, moral 
instability, and spiritual bankruptey of 
which these suicides are the more obvious 
harvest?’’ ‘‘Is modern education itself a 
victim of drift or is it a source of stabiliz- 
ing direction to a bewildered generation 
that has lost some of the sense of the intel- 
lectual. moral, and spiritual certainty that 
seemed to mark older and less curious gen- 
erations?’’ ‘‘Is modern education pemit- 
ting a freedom of discussion that is dis- 
integrating rather than developing in stu- 
dents a sense of saving values.”’ 

President Frank, who illuminates most 
of the many current problems which his 
facile pen fduches, does not answer the 
questions that he raises but he does ven- 
ture to make three dogmatic statements of 
needs in higher education which we think 
have a direct bearing on his questions. 
They are: 

Better teachers are needed, teachers 
with a genius for guidance, interpretation, 
and stimulation. Cynical and indecisive 
intellectualism leads only into a blind al- 
ley. Great teaching is needed to lure us 
from cynicism into creative humanism. 

Two things, Mr. Frank thinks, are 
needed to affect this change of direction; 
first is a revaluation of research and sec- 
ond a reorganization of curriculum. As 
he points out, there is danger of evaluat- 
ing a teacher’s worth too much on the 
basis of research and too little on the qual- 
ity of teaching ability. Research, he says, 
needs ‘‘debunking.’’ While there is, of 
course, no essential antagonism between 
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the geniune spirit of research and the 
spirit that makes a great teacher, there 
is probably no really vital connection be- 
tween them, and President Frank believes 
that university authorities should cease 
to act as though the latter depended en- 
tirely upon the former. 

As to the matter of curriculum the 
Wisconsin President thinks that ‘‘par- 
ent, priest, and professor has a responsi- 
bility to do what we can to reduce the 
shock’’ which comes in the adolescent pe- 
riod and in the college student when their 
growing minds and their developing bod- 
ies are driving them into, intellectual, 
moral, and emotional readjustments. This 
responsibility on the part of the college 
should express itself in the matter of 
fiinding techniques of counsel and guid- 
ance for the student in his bewildered 
period. 

‘‘There are signs of a panic retreat to 
a regime of repression as a possible rem- 
edy for student suicides,’’ says Mr. Frank. 
He thinks that an embargo on the free- 
dom of discussion is a grave mistake but 
suggests that colleges and universities 
should provide some sort of agency anal- 
ogous, perhaps, to the Roman Catholic 
confessional through which students 
might unburden their souls and secure ad- 
vice and guidance that would lead to a 
sane clarification of their problems. He 
favors an open and unhampered discus- 
sion of the whole gamut of problems that 
vex the lives of the undergraduate but 
insists that along side of his duties as an 
‘fannouncer of facts’’ the teacher should 
take on some of the functions of priest 
and prophet. 

Dr. Hinkle brings to bear upon this 
problem of student suicides a somewhat 
different line of thought. She describes 
the general collective attitude as being 
disturbed and restless. An attitude of 
uncertainty and lack of assurance has dis- 
placed stable and settled feelings. She 
points out the great emphasis that has re- 
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cently been placed upon objective reali- 
ties, materialism and science to the neg- 
lect and disregard of the spiritual, sub- 
jective, and personal needs of the indi- 
vidual. A great amount of energy which 
formerly spent itself on such matters as 
religion, sin, and the meaning of life now 
has no outlet except to find new thrills. 
She says, ‘‘The freedom from childish 
religious conceptions of which the intel- 
lect is so proud constitutes no freedom 
when the same inner pyschie condition 
exists which brought them forth.’’ She 
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thinks that there is an amount of soul 
energy that can never be satisfied by 
mere intellectual sublimation. Man feels 
the God within and aspires toward God. 
The loss of this aspiration produces. an 
emptiness, a meaninglessness, and an out- 
look of futility. She suggests that in- 


stead of saying ‘‘Life is empty and I must 
escape from it,’’ the youth of today should 
say, ‘‘I am empty and I must search for 
the reason of this, not by way of death 
but through life itself.’’ 


ST. LOUIS ASSOCIATION TAKES EXCEPTION 
TO EDITORIAL, “UNITE OR DIE” 


St. Louis, Missouri 
May 25, 1927 
Mr. Thos. J. Walker, 

Editor of The School and Community. 
Dear Sir, 

The teachers of the St. Louis District 
take exception to the editorial ‘‘Unite or 
Die’’ in the May issue of The School and 
Community, the official organ of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association. The 
Officers and the Executive Committee feel 
it is just and fair to the St. Louis Dis- 
trict for this letter and the enclosed ar- 
ticle to be published in the June issue. 

Sincerely, 
Anna Baker. 

President of the St. Louis District, M. 

S. T. A. 
A Difference in Point of View. 

The editorial ‘‘Unite or Die’’ in the 
May issue of The School and Community 
is unwise as an initial step in making the 
legislative program for the Missouri State 
Teachers Association in 1929. The St. 
Louis District cannot let the editorial pass 
unchallenged. 

The editorial states that St. Louis and 
the state were hopelessly apart on the ques- 
tion of a teachers’ retirement amendment 
and as a result, both failed. St. Louis 
and the state were not hopelessly apart. 
This is clearly shown by the following quo- 
tation taken from the minutes of the meet- 
ing of the M.S. T. A. Legislative Commit- 
tee held in State Superintendent Lee’s 
office in Jefferson City, Jan. 24th, 1927. 


“It was stated that a Special Retirement 
Fund Bill had been introduced in the As- 
sembly effecting St. Louis and Kansas 
City. It was agreed by the Committee 
that both this bill and the State-wide bill 
should receive our support.’’* 

An analysis of the situation at Jefferson 
City shows that the Legislature as a whole 
was hostile to pension bills. All pension 
bills were defeated. Even the police bill 
with an initiative and referendum behind 
it failed to pass. The St. Louis teachers 
did not impede the progress of the state 
wide amendment. On the contrary, Mr. 
Wm. Condon, representing hg St. Louis 
District at Jefferson City, worked in good 
faith with the other teacher representa- 
tives and was most sincere in furthering 
the interests of both the St. Louis and of 
the state wide amendment: It was nec- 
essary for the St. Louis teachers to have 
a representative at Jefferson City during 
the entire session, for no individual teach- 
er nor any group of teachers could be ab- 
sent to take eare of the local measure. 

St. Louis favored a local retirement 
measure because the history of teachers’ 
retirement systems shows that they begin 
in large population centers and later in- 
elude the state. The Board of Education 
of St. Louis, by resolution, voted unani- 
mously to support a retirement measure 


*This statement is correctly quoted but is an 
error in that such a bill had not been intro- 
duced and was not subsequently introduced 
—Ed. 
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for the public school teachers of the city. 
No other district had such support. Large 
cities have the resources necessary to op- 
erate retirement systems. The Carnegie 
Foundation bulletins point out this to be 
the history of teachers’ retirement systems 
in many states. 

Again, the editor states that St. Louis 
rendered no assistance on either the tax 
measure or the redistricting bill with the 
result that they both failed. Is the editor 
unmindful of the source of the opposition 
to Gov. Baker’s ‘‘nuisance tax’’? The best 
organized bloc in the State Assembly was 
that of the Associated Industries. This 
organization vigorously opposed Gov. Bak- 
er’s tax bill. The Missouri State Teachers 
Association attempted to stem the tide of 
this opposition, and failed. The St. Louis 
District cannot be held responsible for the 
defeat of the ‘‘nuisance tax’’ and of the 
redistricting bill. 


The responsibility placed upon the Saint 


Louis District for the defeat of the M. S. 
T. A. legislative program for 1927 is un- 
warranted. It is unfair to assume that 
one district in the state organization could 
off-set the work promoted by the other 
seven districts. The ratio is 7 to 1 against 
such an assumption. Also, of the 150 
members in the House of Representatives, 
Only 19 were from St. Louis while 131 
were from the other seven districts. Like- 
wise, of the 34 members in the Senate, only 
6 were from St. Louis, while 28 were from 
the other seven districts. The balance of 
political power did not rest with St. Louis. 
These facts cannot be questioned. 

Defeat is often difficult to face. It fre- 
quently teaches what not to do in order 
to succeed in other undertakings. The 
editor hopes in 1929 ‘‘to secure progressive 
legislation with all forces united.’’ The 
effect of the editorial in question, will 
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never accomplish the consummation of this 
hope. 
Signed 
Anna Baker, President 
Jennie Wahlert, Vice-President 
Anne R. Waney, Chairman of As- 
sembly 
Edith E. Glatfelter 
W. N. Sellman 
F. M. Underwood 
C. E. Stephens 
Members of Executive Committee 


The editorial in question follows: 


E HAVE JUST EXPERIENCED an il- 
lustration of the impotence and sickli- 
ness of an organization that is divided 
in its own ranks. The M. S. T. A. went to the 
recent legislature with a program to which it 
UNITE W258 not entirely committed. St. Louis 
and the state as a whole were hope- 
DIE lessly apart on the question of a re- 
tirement amendment. St. Louis, con- 
tending that a state wide proposition had no 
chance of passing if it should be submitted to 
the people for ratification, endeavored by the 
employment of a professional lobbyist to get 
the legislature to adopt the amendment apply- 
only to the city of St. Louis. The test of the 
State, thinking that other cities and the state 
as a whole were entitled to consideration and 
that the passage of the statewide amendment 
would give St. Louis teachers what they de- 
manded, supported such a proposition. The re- 
sult was that both failed. 


Due in part to this division, St. Louis ren- 
dered no assistance on either the tax measure 
or the redistricting bill with the result that 
they likewise failed of passage. 


It is difficult enough to secure progressive 
legislation with all forces united. To make 
progress with a divided force is impossible. 
There are beautiful opportunities for each side 
to blame the other; and if we want to indulge 
in a free for all battle of brick-bats we will not 
overlook this opportunity. On the other hand, 
if we desire to do something for the schools, if 
we want to go forward to the accomplishment 
of a work that will entitled us to our own self 
respect and the favorable opinion of others, we 
will make an earnest effort to unite on a sane 
program and work together for its consumma- 
tion. 

Now is none too early to get ready for the 


1929 legislature. The first step is the making 
of a program on which we can all agree. 
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WHY PICTURE-STUDY? 


By Ella Victoria Dobbs. 


ANY PEOPLE who have had no 

training in art and who have always 

discussed the word and all it stands 
for in their thought as something with 
which they have nothing to do, are now 
coming to realize certain commercial and 
practical values to be secured thru an ap- 
preciation of beauty in material things. 
They have learned that the buyer who 
knows has the advantage over the buyer 
who does not know. They have discov- 
ered that if one has something to sell the 
best-looking articles generally find buyers. 
This they say is practical art, but why 
bother with pictures? 

One of Missouri’s distinguished sons, 
Frederick Sylvester, who was himself a 
painter-poet has given us this answer to 
that question. 

**There’s a pool in the ancient forest,’’ 

The painter-poet said, 

**That is violet-blue and emerald 

From the face of the sky overhead.’’ 


So, far in the ancient forest 
To the heart of the wood went I, 


But I found no pool of emerald 
Nor violets-blue for sky. 
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‘**There’s a pool in the ancient forest 
Said the painter-poet still 

‘‘That is violet-blue and emerald 
Near the breast of a rose-green hill.’’ 


And the heart of the ancient forest 
The painter-poet drew 

And he painted a pool of emerald 
That thrilled me thru and thru. 


Then back to the ancient forest 

I went with a strange wild thrill 
And I found the pool of emerald 
Near the breast of a rose-green hill. 


The picture maker, whether he be painter 
or photographer, catches and holds for us 
choice bits of beauty which his practiced 
eye finds but which some of us might miss 
because of distracting surroundings. By 
holding for us choice bits that might be 
overlooked in a mere passing glance, he 
helps us to see and find beauty spots which 
are a joy to look upon. In the coming 
year under the new course of study now 
being prepared for elementary schools, a 
definite place in the curriculum is being 
assigned to picture study. The success of 


this feature will depend wholly on the way 
in which it is presented by the teacher, 
and the emotional reaction of the children. 

If picture study is a mere cataloging of 
certain pictures said to be famous and 
beautiful but which make no personal ap- 
peal to the children, few of them will re- 
ceive much benefit and some of them may 
learn to hate the word ‘‘art’’ and all its 
connections. 

The picture-maker speaks a universal 
language. No matter what his land or time 
or tongue we can read his message in his 
picture. The love of pictures is particu- 
larly strong in children and offers a way 
of teaching many things, all more vital 
than the catalog facts of name, time, place 
and painter tho these, too, have interest 
and value. 

Especially for the benefit of rural schools 
where many classes are taught by one 
teacher the pictures recommended for 
study will be arranged in groups of ten. 
Each group will contain pictures of gen- 
eral interest which may be studied by the 
school as a whole. Provision will be made 
for the purchase of these pictures at low 
cost by the packet. Each packet will con- 
tain ten pictures large enough for fram- 
ing while the study is in progress, and also 
small color prints to be kept by the chil- 
dren and made into attractive booklets or 
folders. In this way each pupil will feel 
the thrill of personal ownership. 

Several groups of pictures will be of- 
fered so that each year a new group may be 
studied. 

It is suggested that the large picture 
be displayed for a few days without com- 
ment before its study is to be taken up in 
order that it may make its own personal 
appeal to the children. Later it may be 
discussed from various points of interest 
and its important factors brought out. The 
older pupils will be able to learn more of 
its historic significance than will appeal 
to the little ones but the important thing 
for all, big and little, will be a real en- 
joyment of the beauty of the picture. 
Notes and facts should not interfere with 
this at any time and should not be over- 
emphasized especially at first before in- 
terest in the painter and his processes has 
been awakened. : 
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Very often a picture has special signifi- 
eance in relation to some topic in history or 
literature and will be helpful when pre- 
sented in connection with that study. To 
this end suggested lists will be offered from 
which the teacher can choose to suit her 
needs. 

Some of us regret the intense interest 
in cheap movies and crude funny pages in 
the papers. This interest only attests the 
universal appeal of pictures and the 
strengtu of impressions received thru the 
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eye. ‘‘Seeing is believing’’ says the pro- 
verb, 

In view of the fact of this power in pic- 
tures it is important for us to recognize 
its value as an educative factor and re- 
fine it as far as possible. In the refining 
process our surest hope is in an endeavor 
to crowd out the common and cheap by a 
greater appreciation of and pleasure in 
what is fine and beautiful. We must needs 
follow the advice of the Great Teacher 
and ‘‘overcome evil with good.”’ 








“Back Seat Driving” 


NE OF THE STANDING jokes of this nation is the “back seat” driver. We 
O appreciate the absurdity and folly of this form of mental attitude, hence treat 
it with derision and make it a target for our jests. 

Yet “back seat driving” is a more prevalent pastime than is usually suspected. It 
is not confined to motor travel; it figures in may other phases of life—in our gov- 
ernment, in our industries, in our civic affairs and in our schools. 

Not infrequently we exercise our franchise to elect a public servant, seemingly 
on the strength of his fitness, only to find that some political leader dictates his 
position on public policies. Critics in the agricultural West charge the East with 


too great influence in our Federal affairs; complaints come from citizens of too 
much government in business; criticism is advanced as to expenditure of large sums 


by special interests to elect a favorite candidate for a specific purpose. All of 


which conditions, if practiced, imply “back seat driving.” 

There is evidence of “back seat driving” in our educational institutions. Busi- 
ness men and college alumni have been known to dictate the selection of an ath- 
letic coach. Members of a Board of Education elected on the basis of their party 
affiliations furnish another instance of “back seat driving.”” A Board of Education, 
appointed by a Mayor yet subject to political changes of city administration, fur- 
nishes another. 

Members of the Board of Education, as representatives of the people, are en- 
trusted with the conduct of the schools. They, in turn, select the school executive, 
the “driver.” He confers with his Board of Education, with his teaching force, 
with Parent-Teacher and similar cooperative agencies, as to the route, the speed 
of travel, the type of machine and such, but he will do the driving. 

In the conduct of the schools the greatest efficiency is to be expected of the driver. 
He it is who is in the best position to guide the schools on the road of service for 
the safety of the pupils and the community. Yet too often is he subjected to the 
distractions and hazards of “back seat driving” by self-seeking political and per- 
sonal influences. These “back seat” drivers lack the highly-specialized qualifica- 
tions the educator must command. Their social viewpoint may be warped, their 
regard for public welfare may be blunted; yet they would dictate the direction the 
sensitive machine of education should travel. 

The management of our schools must be in the hands of those who are in the 
front seat of educational activities; those who are best equipped to guide the schools 
aright and who have a concern for the character of the country’s future citizenship. 

In the interests of educational safety we should eliminate “back seat driving,” 
when practiced, from our schools. We must insure safety for our pupil-passengers. 

Better Schools League, Inc. 


— 
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THE FOUR YEAR JUNIOR COLLEGE 


By Jas. M. Wood. 


HERE IS PROBABLY no part of the 

American educational system that is at- 

tracting more attention at the present 
time than are the secondary schools. The 
very confusion that now exists is but evi- 
dence of this fact. The field that a quarter 
of a century ago was occupied exclusively by 
the high school is now filled by organizations 
known as the Junior High School, the Senior 
High School and the Junior College, nor is 
it longer possible to define either of these 
units in terms of years or of curriculum con- 
tent. A common basis in the discussion of the 
secondary school problem seems to be the fact 
that all of these units are predicated upon a 
completion of a six year elementary school 
course. In some school systems this ele- 
mentary period is followed by a two year 
Junior High School, leading into a four year 
Senior High School, which in turn leads in- 
to a two year Junior College. In other places 
there is a three year Junior High School, fol- 
lowed by a three year Senior High School, in 
turn leading into a two year Junior College. 
Again, there is a two year Junior High 


School, a three year Senior High School and 


a two year Junior College. In all cases ex- 
cept in the last mentioned, it seems to be the 
unanimous agreement among school men that 
the secondary system should cover the eight 
years of adolescence, extending roughly, from 
the age of twelve to the age of twenty. 
The administrative problem that confronts 
school men is therefore the wise distribution 
of time during the eight year period. Shall 
it be organized into one unit of eight years 
or shall it be divided into two or more units? 
If the latter course be pursued, the question 
is immediately raised as to the most efficient 
unit, both with respect to curriculum organi- 
zation and to teaching efficiency. Wholly 
aside from curriculum considerations, school 
men seem to be fairly agreed upon two propo- 
sitions; namely, that the eight year period 
is too long and that the two year period is 
too short for the building of the student 
morale essential to efficient work. It is for 
this reason that the Junior High School in 
so many places has absorbed the freshman 
year of the Senior High School. For exactly 
the same reason, men who have been working 
in the Junior College are convinced after 


years of experimentation that the two year 
unit is not a feasible one and that if the 
Junior College. is to live, it must extend its 
courses either downward into the field now oc- 
cupied by the Senior High School or upward 
into the field of the professional schools of 
the universities. 

For more than a quarter of a century edu- 
eators following the leadership of former 
Presidents, Harper of the University of Chi- 
cago, James of the University of Illinois, and 
Jesse of the University of Missouri, have 
pointed out the fact that the freshman and 
sophomore courses of the present liberal arts 
college (now known as the Junior College) 
are purely secondary in character and there- 
fore belong in the secondary field. If this 
position, which is now quite generally ac- 
cepted, be sound, it would be a mistake for 
the Junior College to extend its curriculum 
upward into the field that is not legitimately 
its own. The only alternative then is for 
the Junior College to absorb the upper courses 
of the Senior High School. If this be 
done, however, and the senior year of the 
High School be taken into the Junior Col- 
lege curriculum and organized on a Junior 
College basis, another serious situation is cre- 
ated. The Senior High School, having given 
up its freshman course to the Junior High 
School below, and its senior year to the Junior 
College above, becomes within itself, the same 
two year unit which has proved undesirable 
in the case of both the Junior High School 
and of the Junior College. It would seem, 
therefore, that the ultimate solution of the 
secondary school problem must lie in the es- 
tablishing of the four year unit. In that 
case the Junior High School should absorb 
not only the freshman year of the Senior 
High School as it already has done, but the 
sophomore year as well. The Junior Col- 
lege, on the other hand, should extend its 
course downward to include not only the sen- 
ior but the junior year of the standard four 
year high school course. 

This administrative re-organization will es- 
tablish a six year elementary school as at 
present, followed by a four year Junior High 
School, leading in turn into a four year Jun- 
ior College which leads directly into the pro- 
fessional schools of the university. It will be 
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noted that the Junior High School, extend- 
ing roughly from the ages of twelve to six- 
teen, covers and permits the organization of 
subject-matter and the adaptation of teach- 
ing methods to the needs and interests of 
early adolescence. The period covered by the 
Junior College unit, extending roughly from 
the ages of sixteen to twenty, permits the 
adaptation of the curriculum content and 
teaching methods to the interests and needs 
of later adolescence. The four year unit al- 
so permits the school system to adapt its cur- 
riculum to the abilities of students. The hon- 
or student should be able to complete each 
of the two units in a period of three years, 
graduating from the Junior College at ap- 
proximately the age of eighteen, while the 
inferior group should be given an extended 
period. It is confidently belived that possi- 
ble re-organizations of the curriculum with- 
in the Junior High School and the Junior 
College will ultimately cause the word “Jun- 
ior” to be eliminated from both. 

It is impossible to enumerate the implica- 
tions involved in this proposal. It is the am- 
bition of practically every father and mother 
that the son or daughter should have the 
practical and cultural advantages of a col- 
lege education. Under the existing educa- 
tional machinery, this has been reserved al- 
most exclusively for an intellectual and a 
social aristorcracy. Under the proposed re- 
organization, the liberal arts college itself 
would open its doors in every community now 
able to maintain a Junior College. Through 
systems of consolidation, it would be brought 
to the doors of practically every community. 

It was the confident belief in the feasibili- 
ty of such a reorganization that caused the 
Board of Curators of Stephens College to 
ask permission of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools to 
experiment in the field of the proposed four 
year Junior College. The official request as 
submitted to the North Central Association is 
as follows: 

WHEREAS it is the judgment of the 
Board of Curators of Stephens College after 
fifteen years of experience that two years is 
not a practical unit for the Junior College 
either from the standpoint of educational ef- 
ficiency or from that of financial economy; 
and, 

WHEREAS is seems to be the judgment 
of the best educational thought that the two 
years now included in the junior college 


course is essentially secondary in character; 
and whereas, for that reason, it would seem 
logical to make this extension of the junior 
college downward further into the secondary 
field ; 

THEREFORE, be it resolved: That the 
President of Stephens College be instructed 
to ask permission of the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
to explore for a period of five or ten years 
the possibilities of such downward extension 
of the junior college curriculum to include 
the period now covered by the junior and sen- 
ior years of the present high school organi- 
zation. 

Since this experiment involves the oblitera- 
tion of the lines of demarcation now existing 
between the last year of the high school and 
the first year of the junior college, the in- 
tegrity of the work done shall be safe-guarded 
in such manner as may meet with the approv- 
al of the North Central Association. 

Upon the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion on Higher Institutions, the Association 
granted the request. Its acceptance was ex- 
pressed in the following words: 

“Voted that Stephens College be permit- 
ted to carry on an educational experiment for 
a period of five years involving the down- 
ward extension of the junior college into the 
fields of junior and senior high school educa- 
tion and contemplating the obliteration of 
the lines of demarcation now existing between 
the last year of the usual four year high 
school and the first year of the junior col- 
lege; provided that in order to assure the 
maintenance of proper junior college stand- 
ards the President of Stephens College be re- 
quired to report annually on the progress of 
the experiment to a committee of three per- 
sons appointed by the Chairman of the Com- 
mission.” 

It will be noted that Stephens College was 
granted a period of five years within which 
to try the experiment. The committee ap- 
pointed by the North Central Association to 
supervise the experiment is composed of Dr. 
Charles H. Judd of the University of Chi- 
cago, Dr. L. V. Koos of the University of 
Minnesota and Dr. George F. Zook, Presi- 
dent of the University of Akron and former 
Commissioner of Higher Education under the 
federal government. This committee is to re- 
port annually to the North Central Association 
on the development of the experiment. Their 
findings will thus be made available for the 
information not only of other men working 
in the field of the Junior College, but also for 
ee and principals of high schools 
as well. 
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KNOWLEDGE IN ACTION 


By Guy E. JAMEs. 


OCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
schools of Missouri believe in doing 
things. 

That the instruction in vocational agricul- 
ture in 112 high schools of Missouri is really 
being put into operation is shown by the re- 
sults of a state wide Community Improvement 
Contest whereby vocational agriculture stud- 
ents earn credit for doing the things taught 
in the class room. This contest is based on 
the fundamental conception that if it is worth 
while to take the student’s time to teach that 
certain improved methods and practices are 
good for the farmer to follow, it should cer- 
tainly be a good thing to put these practices 
into operation. While it is a good thing to 
teach that poultry, hogs or dairy cows should 
be fed a balanced ration, it is much more 
important that the poultry, hogs and milch 
cows actually be fed a balanced ration. It 
is a good thing to teach that sour soil should 
be limed, but a much better proposition to 
Lave farmers actually lime the sour soils. 
It is one thing to teach the fundamental prin- 


ciples of economic pork production, but an 
entirely different procedure to have voca- 
tional agriculture students and finally their 
parents practice the McLean system of sani- 
tation and other economic factors of produc- 


tion. It is admittedly good business for 
farmers to join a cow testing association to 
weed out the boarder cows, but the Communi- 
ty Improvement Contest causes vocational ag- 
riculture students to test every cow on the 
farm. It is one thing to preach sanitary 
measures for poultry or dairy cows, but the 
contest actually gets the boys to clean and 
disenfect poultry houses, clean the dairy barn 
daily, and use sanitary milk pails. 

The contest gets vocational agriculture boys 
to cull and delouse chickens, put farm ma- 
chinery under shelter, sharpen tools, improve 
the quality of live stock under their manage- 
ment, read magazine articles weekly, go to 
Sunday school and church and carry on doz- 
ens of other practical and worthwhile activ- 
ities which make better students, more pros- 
perous farmers and progressive citizens. 

Mr. M. R. Hoberecht, who teaches voca- 
tional agriculture at Lee’s Summit, Missouri, 
says, “In my estimation the Community Im- 
provement Contest has done an unlimited 


amount of good. We have long recognized 
the value of project work in vocational teach- 
ing. We know. for a fact that project work 
is the real link in the chain and that it brings 


Guy E. James, State Supervisor, Agricultural 
Education. 
the school to the farm. Yet, to me, no single 
factor has meant so much in the establishment 
of rural community betterment and the ap- 
plication of definite farm practices than has 
this widespread movement brought about 
through the Community Improvement Con- 
test.” 
HOW THE CONTEST IS ORGANIZED 
The entire vocational agriculture enroll- 
ment enters the contest by selecting two cap- 
tains who choose the other students for their 
respective sides in alternate manner. The 
losing team in the contest treats the winning 
team to a banquet, picnic, line party, fish fry 
or entertains them in some other manner as 
agreed upon. Each member of both teams 
begins to do such things as feed balanced 
rations, cull chickens, sharpen tools, make a 
grade of ninety or above in class work for 
one month, prune fruit trees and vines, place 
farm machinery under shelter, clean and dis- 
infect the poultry house, test soil for acidity, 
clean out the dairy barn daily, feed mineral 
mixtures to hogs and poultry, use sanitary 
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milk pails, test seed corn, set out trees, plant 
shrubbery for beautifying the farm home and 
worthwhile social activities such as going to 
church and Sunday school, etc. 

The boys like this contest very much when 
a live wide-a-wake teacher begins to encour- 
age it. Boys like to do things which bring 
results. Girls may be content to study for 
knowledge sake, but most red blooded boys 
are not wholly content to spend their time 
that way. They desire visible results. They 
are active and like a real contest—the hot- 
ter the better. By means of this contest 
teachers combine the combative or fighting in- 
stinct with ultimate and worthwhile results 
which any normal boy can be made to real- 
ize should be accomplished. There is ac- 
tion, contesting or fighting, allied with prop- 
er application of true knowledge which other- 
wise would probably not have received at- 
tention except in class and then with no in- 
tention of ever applying it. The habit of 
students studying for tests and examinations 
is the too common practice in our high schools 
today. If practical and usable information 
should be taught and a desire created in the 
students to use the knowledge acquired, our 
high schools would be revolutionized in a very 
short time. It is just this very thing the 
Community Improvement Contest has done 
in many vocational agriculture departments 
where it has been used. 
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Governor Baker Awarding Prize to Homer 
Thompson. 
head of poultry culled or deloused one point, 
for each cow milked per week five points, 
for placing cooling tank in milk house thirty 
points, for sterilization of dairy utensils after 








Part of Voc. Ag. Class from Belle, Mo., which won highest average score in Com- 
munity Improvement Contest. Center group is Gov. Baker, Director Reavis 
and Dean Mumford. 


For each job listed in the contest the 
student earns a certain number of points 
when this is performed. These are placed to 
his credit. For example a boy earns for each 


each milking per month thirty points, for 
producing a ton litter two hundred points, for 
each ornamental tree set out at home ten 
points, for every time garden is sprayed or 
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dusted for insect control ten points, for each 
ton of lime applied to soil on home farm ten 
points, for installing running water and sink 
in kitchen fifty points, etc. There are a 
total of 163 different jobs for which students 
may earn credit in the contest. 

The Community Improvement Contest af- 
fords the teacher of vocational agriculture an 
opportunity of being invited by the boys to 
their home farms in order to discover added 
possibilities of the boy earning more points. 
With the contest in mind the teacher and boy 
make a preliminary farm survey and the 
teacher makes use of this unusually effective 
means of discovering practices on the father’s 
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things discussed in class in order that he 
might put these into actual operation. It 
is the information which is actually applied 
that does one the most good. Even though 
immediate results are not expected from non- 
vocational subjects they are expected of vo- 
cational agriculture. There is as much or 
more culture to be derived and as much con- 
structive and systematic thinking to be de- 
veloped from a course in agriculture as from 
the ordinary academic subjects. The word 
agriculture, itself ends in “culture.” There 
is no reason why a course in vocational agri- 
culture should not develop as high ideals and 
standards of life and citizenship as any course 





The Grant City Voc. Ag. Class Constructs A Missouri Limestone Spreader. 


farm which should be improved. Through the 
parents’ interest in the boy and the contest 
the teacher secures their consent and approv- 
al to do the things which should be done. 
The parent is then for the sake of the boy, 
as he sees it, permitting the use of modern 
methods and it is no reflection upon his in- 
telligence. Otherwise he may not welcome 
others “meddling” with his business. The 
teacher reaches the farmer and all farm en- 
terprises through the contest and the boy. 
This is not a fanciful theory but an absolute 
fact which is attested by teachers who are 
making use of the centest. 

Much is said about a proper learning situ- 
ation. It would be difficult to think of a 
better learning situation than one motivated 
to the extent that the boy asks for further 
information concerning the application of 


in high school. The teachers of this work 
are fully aware of the fact that it is their 
duty to teach “boys” as well as agriculture. 
The Community Improvement Contest is a 
most effective means of accomplishing the 
above results. 

The highest scoring school in Missouri is 
Belle with an average score of 15, 107 points 
for each student. The school was awarded 
an all state pennant by Geo. W. Reavis, Di- 
rector of Vocational Education and also a 
banner by Guy E. James, Supervisor of Ag- 
ricultural Education for being the highest 
scoring school south of the Missouri river. 
Mr. John Miller is teacher. Homer Thomp- 
son of Belle was the high scoring boy in the 
state and Wayne Morris of Bakersfield was 
second highest. Governor Baker gave a 
twenty dollar gold coin to Homer Thompson 
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and state Superintendent Chas. A. Lee gave 
$15 in cash to Wayne Morris. Louisiana 
ranked highest as the school north of the 
Missouri river with an average score of 13,- 
370 and was awarded a banner by C. L. 
Angerer, Assistant Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education. 

The boys like the idea of getting credit for 
what they do. Mr. Magruder of Macon says 
that the Community Improvement Contest is 
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the entire state program put into operation. 
He says further that it is really the V-O-C-A- 
T-I-O-N-A-L part of our program which 
will accomplish more in improved farm prac- 
tices in one year than we could accomplish 
in five to ten years without it. The super- 
visors maintain that the Community Improve- 
ment Contest put the “A G” into agricul- 


ture. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CABINET AND THE CHILD 


By Joy Ermer Moraan 


Editor, The Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 


From “The American Child.” 


2 DENY the right to education is to 
deny the right to live. To stunt edu- 
cation is to dwarf life. To educate is 
to guide growth, and in a civilization as in- 
tricate as ours, the period of guided growth 
is inevitably lengthened as the requirements 
and strains upon the individual increase. As 
other agencies that guide growth are unable 
to meet the new conditions, society calls up- 


on the schools for help. There is no need 


to cry out against this tendency. The well- 
being of the race itself is at stake. The 
school must make good. Every child is en- 
titled to his chance. He must be guaranteed 
a certain minimum of schooling surrounded 
by conditions that promote sound health, un- 
der the guidance of teachers who are compe- 
tent and well trained, in pursuit of a curri- 
culum that satisfies the individual and so- 
cial needs and that looks forward rather than 
backward. 

Whatever we may think of the obliga- 
tions of the parent, the local community, and 
the state to provide this schooling, we cannot 
ignore the nation’s interest therein. In peace 
or in war the service of all is needed in the 
interest of all. No one can be diseased or 
ignorant or inefficient without affecting the 
others. Ours is a mobile population. One 
college student in four is now in school 
outside of his home state. Millions of peo- 
ple are educated in one state and work in an- 
other. The nation, as a nation, has a stake 
in the education of every child. These seem 
like platitudes, but they must be repeated 
until every citizen faces in time of peace 
what he is forced to recognize in time of 


war—that he is a citizen of the nation, joint- 
ly responsible with his fellows for the wel- 
fare of the whole people. 

This is the line of thinking that under- 
lies the New Education Bill, which would 
create a Department of Education with a Sec- 
retary in the President's Cabinet. The word 
new should be emphasized, for there are 
former education bills projected to meet needs 
somewhat different from those that exist to- 
day. There is the old bill which provided 
federal aid to meet certain emergéncies as- 
sociated with the war. As we get further 
from the war, and federal taxes are reduced 
so that they compete less disastrously with 
state and local taxes, the need for federal 
aid is less. The New Education Bill does 
not deal with this problem at all. It simply 
coordinates in a unified executive depart- 
ment, existing educational agencies of the 
federal government, including the Bureau of 
Education and the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. It defines the powers and 
duties of the Secretary, provides that the 
Department shall conduct research in educa- 
tion, and authorizes appropriations to finance 
that research. 

It is. evident from this brief description 
that the Department would be primarily a 
fact-finding and fact-distributing agency. 
Wise management rests less and less on ar- 
bitrary authority, and more and more on 
facts. This principle is nowhere more ap- 
parent than in the development of American 
schools. These schools are remarkably uni- 
form in their ideals and plans, in spite of 
the circumstance that in administration there 
are more than forty-eight distinct systems. 
The question of federal control of the schools 
is not and never has been an issue in Ameri- 
ea. State and’ local control of the schools 
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is guaranteed by the Constitution, by the 
deepseated conviction of the organized teach- 
ing profession, by the pride of local com- 
munities in their own schools, and by the 
whole trend of education in the direction of 
greater freedom under the guidance of 
proved facts. 

What the advocates of the New Education 
Bill want is a Department which would give 
the facts upon which to base sound educa- 
tional practices and policies. This great meas- 
ure has drawn to its support a vast group of 
thinking citizens representing scores of our 
most public spirited national, state, and lo- 
cal organizations, who believe that an activ- 
ity which involves as teacher or pupil one 
person in every four of our population, is 
worthy the dignity, the financial support, and 
the public attention that are implied in a 
Cabinet position. 


It is no criticism of our present Bureau of 
Education to point out that as it is now or- 
ganized and financed, it cannot meet the 
needs of our expanding school system. It 
has done the best it could with limited funds 
under the direction of a Commissioner who 
cannot appear before the Bureau of Budget 


to seek more funds unless he is invited to 
do so. There are whole areas of educational 
practice where facts essential for wise man- 
agement do not exist. The facts are not 
available to show for the current year how 
many teachers there are in the nation, al- 
though we know from rough estimates that 
there are over 900,000. There is no data 
to show for the nation as a whole what train- 
ing these teachers have had, or what ex- 
perience. We are told that it is possible to 
count on the fingers of one hand the states 
that have facilities to put a professionally 
trained teacher in each school to fill the va- 
cancies that occur year by year. Need we 
wonder that the public is willing to accept 
immature and inadequately trained teachers 
when the nation itself is not sufficiently con- 
cerned to gather the facts? 


America has much to learn from the educa- 
tional experience of other nations, but our 
ability to gather that experience and make it 
available to educational workers of America 
is decidedly limited. The Foreign Education 
Section of the Bureau of Education is ren- 
dering important service within the limits of 
its facilities, but its staff is entirely inade- 
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quate to meet the needs. It is an astonishing 
fact that this great nation has been willing to 
allow its interests in foreign education to be 
represented by a section with a staff of three 
persons, subordinate to a General Service Di- 
vision which is one of nine Divisions compos- 
ing the Bureau of Education—itself a sub- 
ordinate unit in the Department of the In- 
terior. Certainly, here is a field in which the 
Federal Government should stand between its 
people and the world at large. The agents 
of the Department of Commerce are render- 
ing priceless service the world around. Other 
Departments, like Agriculture, have their rep- 
resentatives searching in foreign fields for 
the best practices and products. The Navy 
and the Army station their representatives to 
watch developments abroad. But in the field 
of education—more profound in its ultimate 
effect upon the human progress than all the 
others—we make pitiful provision for study 
in the rich field of experience in other lands. 

These are merely two illustrations selected 
from many that might be cited to show the 
impossibility of getting adequate support and 
attention for education as it is now organized 
in Washington. None of these statements 
are meant as criticisms of the Bureau of Ed- 
ucation or of any one in it. They are made 
simply to suggest the need for a Secretary 
of Education, who could go in his own right 
before the Bureau of the Budget to demand 
for the child the same kind of consideration 
that is now given to fields like agriculture, 
commerce, and labor. 

As a final point, let us note that Ameri- 
can schools are now at a stage where they 
peculiarly need an abundance of facts and 
the leadership of a spokesman in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. The schools are changing 
rapidly in organization. The junior high 
school has come quickly. The junior college 
is fast on its way. Experiments with special 
types of schools are multiplying. The curri- 
culum is being reorganized to serve the chil- 
dren and the community better. The gigantic 
movement for curriculum revision led by the 
Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association opens up im- 
mense fields for further study. The schools 
are growing in enrollment and range. The 
mere record of high school growth reads like 
a dream—80,227 in 1870; 110,277 in 1880; 
202,963 in 1890; 519,251 in 1900; 915,061 in 
1910; 2,199,389 in 1920; 8,389,878 in 1924. 
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The high school of 1940 will probably enroll 
more than seven million students. If this 
mighty army of the new order were lined up 
side by side in one great company, allowing 
three feet for each, it would more than reach 
from New York to San Francisco. This high 
school growth means that the crowding in the 
colleges has hardly begun. 

The range of school activities likewise 
grows. Schools now dgal with illiterates, the 
deaf, the blind, the sick, the criminal, and 
the crippled. They stand between the child 
or the individual and his chance as a happy 
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and efficient member of society. ' Schools 
like the great Opportunity School in Denver, 
with its thousands of eager students, are 
prophecies of what schools everywhere will 
some day be. Such schools open to all who 
come the doors to wider life and opportunity. 
People everywhere are eager to know more 
about this new education. They want new and 
better schools, and are eager to develop them. 
By gathering and broadcasting the facts, a 
Department of Education with a Secretary 
in the President’s Cabinet would make itself 
the friend of every child. 


MOTHERS SHOULD BE INTERESTED IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


By Mrs. A. H. Reeve, President, 


I" the funny old times when violent exer- 
cise was considered “unladylike,”’ and 

helplessness was more admired than health, 
physical education was looked upon as a 
daring innovation,—especially where girls 
were concerned—and pale cheeks and stoop- 
ing shoulders were the normal symptoms of 
intellectual development. For nothing should 
we be more thankful than for the new gos- 
pel which is so old that it is published again 
as a novelty,—that a sound mind requires a 
sound body for its successful demonstration. 
Never before has there been greater need for 
this teaching, for the stimulating effects of 
the modern rapid pace of living will be 
disastrous to the minds of our young people 
unless the physical motor they are driving at 
such a furious rate of speed is fitted to meet 
all emergencies as well as all ordinary de- 
mands. 

We are suffering today from an excess of 
impressions, and the consequent high pres- 
sure will result in total wreckage unless a 
safety valve be provided; therefore the think- 
ing parent welcomes physical education as 
a potent aid to the solution of the major 
problem of today—the right guidance of the 
initiative, energy and intelligence of the 
twentieth century boy and girl. 

We worry over what we term “bad habits” 
and try to check them, forgetting or ignoring 
the fact that habits cannot stop,—they can 
only be changed by the substitution of a 
good one for a bad or the transfer of the 
activity wrongly employed over to a line of 


action which will be beneficial. “A child can 
never don’t; it must always do.” 

Directed physical education provides the 
channel for this transfer, through which the 
super-vitality which is characteristic of this 
generation may pour itself in wholesome ex- 
pression instead of finding its way through the 
sewers which underlie our modern life. 

But physical education, like character- 
training, must begin with the parents. The 
products of the Victorian era will find the 
process a painful one. Those who for years 
have cuddled a headache, have been “ex- 
hausted” after a morning of shopping or an 
afternoon of bridge, who have really enjoyed 
poor health, will find it hard to present to 
the world the picture of a person uninterest- 
ingly well, to answer “Fine!” to the conven- 
tional inquiry about their health instead of 
yielding to the temptation to launch into the 
details of “my cold” or “my operation.” The 
average parent who has passed a certain age 
usually takes refuge in the ancient excuse, 
“you can’t teach an old dog new tricks,” but 
that defense has been cleverly punctured by 
him who remarked that therein lies just the 
difference between a man and a dog.’ It may 
be too late to do much with our muscles but 
we can do a vast deal with our attitude of 
mind. 

The woman who undertakes to prepare a 
good meal, make a wearable garment or bring 
up a normal child must know something about 
her business; and it is very emphatically the 
business of a mother to know what kind of 
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an education, mental, moral or physical, her 
child is receiving. The parent who says 
comfortably: “Oh, yes; Sam ‘takes’ physi- 
cal training at school,” and concerns himself 
or herself no further in the matter is as 
culpable as one who would say: “Oh yes; 
Mary learns health at school” and feels no 
responsibility for its teaching in the home. 

Fortunately the number of physically edu- 
cated parents is increasing an the efficient 
mother is investigating conditions and is dis- 
covering whether Mary is playing basket 
ball with boys’ rules or on a team with a man 
coach and a heavy competitive schedule; 
whether she is sitting on the fence around the 
school yard shouting for the team or its be- 
ing really trained in the care and develop- 
ment of that marvellous machine by means 
of which she must express herself not only 
through her own life-time but even through 
the generations to come. 


Just as what we usually refer to as “edu- 
cation” in general does not consist solely of 
Latin or mathematics or geography or Eng- 


lish, so physical education is not restricted 
to gymnasium work or team play or even 


schoolroom exercises in breathing or relaxa- 
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tion. The interest of mothers in this sub- 
ject might be thus outlined to bring into the 
world and develop through the preschool 
years, perfect “little animals” with firmly es- 
tablished habits of sleep, cleanliness, right 
eating and an automatic craving for fresh air; 
to maintain these habits throughout the grade 
and high school years (after which they 
should take care of themselves) ; to study her 
business sufficiently to keep pace with the 
growing demands of growing boys and girls 
and be ready to meet them; to recognize play, 
and later, recreation, as definite branches of 
education both mental and physical and sup- 
ply each as, and to the degree in which, i 
is needed; to establish with the physical edu- 
cator as with the family physician, a friendly 
and cooperative understanding; to insist firm- 
ly and intelligently that the health of the in- 
dividual boy or girl is of more actual import- 
ance than the success of the school team and 
cannot be sacrificed to it; and finally, to as- 
sure to her children, each and every one of 
them the quantity and quality of physical ed- 
ucation which is fitted to their needs as in- 
dividuals, providing the possibility of achieve- 
ment and the call for ambition at each turn 
of the road. 


TEACHING THOUGHT PROBLEMS IN 
ARITHMETIC 


Miles C. Thomas, Principal 
OR THREE YEARS the principal and 


teachers of the Border Star School of 

Kansas City have given some special at- 
tention to the teaching of thought problems 
in arithmetic. The work has been checked 
at the close of each year with the Stevenson 
Problem Analysis Tests and the results tab- 
ulated. This paper will try to give briefly 
the methods used and the results found. 

At the close of the school year 1923-24 we 
gave the Stevenson Problem test to all of 
our pupils in grades four, five and six. We 
tabulated the results and found the median 
score for each class was up to the standard 
required. However, we were desirous of hav- 
ing a larger percent of our pupils up to the 
standard and went to work on the problem 
to see what we could do. 

During 1924-25 the question was discussed 
in special conferences and at our teachers 
meetings. The principal visited these classes 
frequently to watch the progress of the work. 
The result of our work was to formulate a 
definite plan of procedure with thought prob- 


lems and we have tried to use this plan 
throughout the school in grades four to seven. 
The plan we adopted is in part original with 
us though we used help from several sources. 
It consists of five steps. 
What does the problem ask you to 
find ? 
What does the problem give you to 
work with? 
What process will you use? 
sub., mult., or div.) 

.- Try to estimate the answer. (Or se- 
lect the best answer from two or three 
suggested by the teacher.) 

5. Solve the problem and check result. 

In using this plan the teachers have found 

it advisable in the lower grades to modify 
the wording to suit the age of the children. 
We do not use the plan in detail in every 
problem, but we do try to use it enough to 
estsblish a habit of procedure. 

The tests were given again at the close of 

the year 1924-25 and at the close of the year 
1925-26. The children were never permit- 


(add., 
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ted to see the test papers except when the 
tests were given at the close of the year. To 
prevent any possibility of memory work from 
the previous year we always selected a dif- 
ferent form of the test each year. The re- 
sults for the three years are given below. 
The Stevenson tests consist of six prob- 
lems with four questions under each problem. 
The highest possible score is 24. Test two 
for the upper grades is more difficult than 
test one for the lower grades. Since Kansas 
City has only seven grades in the elementary 
school instead of eight as found in most 
schools it is necessary to make a slight ad- 
justment of standards from those given by 
Stevenson. 
Table I. Number of children who took 


the test. 


4th 5th 6th 7th 
Year grade grade grade grade 


1913-24 4h 26 82 —_ 
1924-25 58 59 37 34 
1925-26 85 74 67 41 
Table II. Standards used in Kansas City. 
Percent of each class who made the standard. 


Standards 14 16 18.9 21 


4th 5th 6th 7th 
grade grade grade grade 


53% 60% 62% 

1924-25 93% 91% 78% 75% 
1925-26 82% 98% 81% 63% 
The data in Table II seems to show a 

real advantage from the use of the definite 


Year 


1923-24 
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plan of teaching the thought problems. We 
feel confident the results are better than 
are usually obtained without such a plan. 
However, when, at the close of 1925-26, we 
gave the Buckingham test, “Scale For Prob- 
lems in Arithmetic,” the results were not as 
satisfactory as we had hoped for. In the 
Stevenson test there are definite reminders 
in each of the questions which will help the 
child to follow the line of thought we have 
been trying to establish as a habit. In the 
Buckingham test there are no helps of this 
kind and a child who may have made a very 
creditable score on the Stevenson test may 
make only an average score on the Bucking- 
ham test. 

Conclusions: We feel that our definite plan 
for teaching thought problems is getting bet- 
ter results. After three years work with it 
we feel that we have, in a measure, helped 
the children to establish this routine of 
thinking when solving problems. This rou- 
tine of thinking gives good results with the 
Stevenson tests where the questions in the 
test help the children, but it is not a com- 
plete success when the child meets different 
conditions in other tests. We are now try- 
ing to go farther and see if we can find it 


possible to present the work in such a way 
that we can get the children to follow this 
line of thinking regardless of the test. 


“WE HAVE ROOM FOR BUT ONE FLAG” 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


By Allie Toland Criss. 


0, glorious flag of Liberty, 

Our own Red, White, and Blue, 

Flag of the faith our fathers kept, 
God keep us true to you. 

Still true to the Flag of our nation, 
Till the strife and unrest shall cease; 
All the greed for gold forgetting, 

All the pride of power regretting, 
Fair emblem of Freedom and Peace. 
Think of the heroes sleeping 

Where bloom the poppies red; 

Of the graves in the Homeland keeping, 
Where rest our noble dead. 

Think of the brave soldier laddies 
Who risked their All for you. 

O, “We have room for but one Flag,” 
Tis the old Red, White, and Blue. 


O, glorious flag of Victory, 

No stains thy luster holds; 

God keep the dear old Stars and Stripes, 
And guard its sacred folds. 

Then stand by the Flag of our Freedom, 
The Flag that our heroes died to save. 
Let the fair folds of Old Glory 

Forever float the story 

America still honors her brave. 

Think of the stars in Old Glory, 

Their silver o’erflashing each fold; 
Think of the hearts that are breaking 
For the service stars turned to gold. 
Think of the brave soldier laddies 

Who risked their All for you. 

O, “we have room for but one flag,” 
’Tis the old Red, White, and Blue. 
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PROGRAM OF STUDIES. 


_The following program of studies for senior 
high schools has been worked out by the De- 
partment and will be in force with the open- 
ing of the school term this fall. 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES FOR NINTH, TENTH, ELEVENTH, AND 
TWELFTH GRADES. 
Periods per Number 


Enehich : a ; Semesters. Credit 
i : 1 unit 
English II 10 5 2 1 unit 
English III 11 or 12 5 2 1 unit 
English IV 12 or 11 5 2 1 unit 
*Special English V 12 or 11 5 1 unit 


*This course includes Elementary Expression one-half unit, Public Speaking (in- 
cluding debates) one-half unit, Drama—one-half unit. No student will be permitted 
to offer more than one unit of Special English V toward graduation. This Course 
should be given only by teachers who have completed some graduate courses in English 
covering this type of work in addition to the major for the Bachelor’s Degree. 

SOCIAL STUDIES. 
Periods per Number 


Subject Year. week. Semesters. Credit 
Citizenship 9 or 10 5 2 1 unit 
World History 10 or 9 5 2 1 unit 
Early European History 10 or 9 5 2 1 unit 
Later European History 11 or 10 5 2 1 unit 
American History 11 or 12 5 2 1 unit 
*American Problems | 12 or 11 5 2 1 unit 
Ancient History 9 or 10 5 2 1 unit 
M. & M. History 10 or 11 5 2 1 unit 
*Sociology 12 or 11 5 1 % unit 
*Economics 12 or 11 5 1 % unit 
*Civics 12 or 11 5 1 % unit 
**High School Geography 10 or 11 5 2 1 unit 

5 1 % unit 


***Missouri History 
*Students offering credit in American Problems toward graduation cannot offer 


credit in Economics, Sociology, or Civics, and viea versa. The Department of Educa- 
tion strongly recommends that the smaller High Schools offer American Problems in- 
stead of Economics, Sociology, and Civics. 

**This is a general course in geography, covering Commercial, Physical and re- 
gional Geography. Students offering credit in Commercial Geography should not take 


this course. 
***This course should not be offered except in schools providing a broad curriculum, 


and having a well equipped library. 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
Periods per Number 


Subject Year. week. Semesters. Credit 
Physical Education I 9 3 % unit 
Physical Education IT- 10 3 2 % unit 
Physical Education III 11 3 2 % unit 
Physical Education IV 12 3 2 % unit 
Hygiene 9, 10, 11 or 12 5 1 % unit 


(Personal and Community) : : 
Note:—Graduates of first class high schools must be required to offer one unit 


of Physical Education with or without credit. In first class high schools, the one-half 
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unit in Hygiene and two of the one-fourth units in Physical Education may be offered 
as a fulfillment of the one unit requirement. Graduates of second class high schools 
must offer three-fourths units of Physical Education with or without credit taken at 
the rate of one-fourth unit per year. Graduates of third class high schools must offer 
one-half unit in Physical Education, with or without credit, taken at the rate of one- 
fourth unit per year. In Second and third class high schools, the one-half unit in 
Hygiene may not be used to meet the requirement in Physical Education. 


SCIENCE. 
: Periods per Number 
Subject Year. week. Semesters. Credit 
Biology 10, 11 or 12 7 2 1 unit 
General Science 9 or 10 7 2 1 unit 
General Biology 10 or 11 7 2 1 unit 
Physical Geography 10 or 11 7 2 1 unit 
Botany ’ 10 or 11 7 2 1 unit 
Zoology 11 or 12 7 2 1 unit 
Chemistry 11 or 12 7 2 1 unit 
Physics 11 or 12 7 2 1 unit 
*Physiology 10, 11 or 12 7 2 1 unit 


*If this course is given, care must be taken that an adequate supply of laboratory 
material is available. 

Note:—The courses ef study in Science are now at the printers and should be 
ready for distribution within a short time. 


GENERAL AGRICULTURE. 
Periods per Number 


Subject Year. week. Semesters. Credit 
Agriculture I 9 or 10 7 2 1 unit 
Agriculture II 10 or 11 7 2 1 unit 


Note:—The courses of study for General Agriculture will be available in a very 
short time. For a complete outline of the courses in General Agriculture these courses of 
study should be consulted. 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE. 


Subject Year. week. Semesters. Credit 
Vocational Agriculture I 9 2 2 units 
Vocational Agriculture II 10 2 2 units 
Vocational Agriculture III 11 2 1 unit 
Vocational Agriculture IV 12 2 1 unit 


Note:—Since a great deal of this work is project and problem work, it is advisable 
that the Bulletin on Vocation Agriculture be obtained from the Department of Voca- 
tional Education of Jefferson City, Mo. This Bulletin will give a complete outline of 
the work in Vocational Agriculture. 


*GENERAL HOME ECONOMICS. 

Periods per Number 
~~ Year. week. Semesters. Credit 
Foods and Health, 

14 to 16 weeks 
Clothing and Health, 
14 to 16 weeks 

Home and Family, 


4 to 8 weeks 10 2 1 unit 
2. Foods and Nutrition 10 2 1 unit 
3. Home Nursing 10 1 h unit 
4. Home Management 10 1 % unit 
5. Textiles and clothing 10 2 1 unit 
6. Housekeeping and Furnishings 10 1 % unit 
7. Dietetics 10 1 % unit 
*These courses are all elective. A maximum of 4 units may be offered toward 
graduation. 
Note:—The courses of study for General Home Economics are now available. 
VOCATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS. 
Year Semester Credit 
Vocational Home Economics I 9 or 10 2 units 
Vocational Home Economics II 10, 11, 12 2 2 units 


Note:—Since a great deal of this work is of the project and problem type it is ad- 
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visable that the bulletin on Vocational Home Economics be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education at Jefferson City, Mo. This bulletin wiil give a complete 
outline of the work in Vocational Home Economics. 


MATHEMATICS. 

; Periods per Number 
Subject Year. week. Semesters. Credit 
*General Mathematics 9 5 2 1 unit 
Elementary Algebra 9 or 10 5 2 1 unit 
Plane Geometry 10 or 11 5 2 1 unit 
Advanced Algebra il or 12 5 1 % unit 
Advanced Arithmetic 11 or 12 5 1 % unit 
Solid Geometry | 12 5 1 % unit 
Trigonometry 12 5 1 % unit 

*MUSIC. 
Periods per Number Min. Max. 
Subject Year. week, Semesters. Credit 
Music Appreciation 9 or 10 2 1 A M% 
Chorus 9 and 10 2 2 or 4 4 Ve 
Glee Club 9, 10, 11 and 12 2 2,4,6o0r8 % 1 
Choral Club 10, 11, and 12 2 2, 4 or 6 4 4 
Orchestra 9, 10, 11 and 12 2 2,4,6o0r8 % 1 
Band 9, 10, 11 and 12 2 2,4,6o0r8 % 1 
Ear Training 9, 10 or 11 5 2 V% M% 
(non preparation) 
Theory and Harmony 11 or 12 5 2 a 1 
(preparation) 

*These courses are all elective. A maximum of four units may be offered toward 

graduation. 


Note:—1. Those desiring credit for music done outside of school must conform 
to the regulations, given in the music syllabus, governing such work. 
2. The courses of study for music are available for distribution. 


*ART. 


Periods per Number Min. Max. 
Subject Year. week. Semesters. Credit 
Art I 9 1 1 
(Structural and 
Decorative art-may be 
technical or historical 
or both) 

Note 1:—If the course is developed both historically and technically in one year, a 
full unit may be offered in Art I. If only one of these phases is developed, only one- 
half unit credit may be given. 

Note 2:—In developing the one-half unit course in History of Art, the course 
should be given as any other History course, that is, one forty minute period per day 
for one semester. The half-unit course in technical art should meet ten forty minute 
periods per week for one semester or it may meet five forty minute periods per week 
for two semesters. 

Min. Max. 


Year. ‘ - Credit 
Art II 10 % 1 
Representative Art 
(Technical or Historical) 
Note:—The same explanations apply to Art II that are given in Note 1 and Note 2 


under Art I. 
Min. Max. 


Year. . Ywedit 

Art III 11 and 12 % 1 
Note 1:—Art III may be developed around the following centers: Commercial Art, 
Illustration, Modeling, Industries, (including metal work, jewelry and pottery) Stage- 
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craft, Landscape Gardening, and Art Problems of Home and Dress. Problems may be 
selected from many fields or intensively from a few fields. 

Note 2:—For the one-half unit in each year, the work must be offered 10 forty 
minute periods per week for one semester or five forty minute periods per week for 
two semesters. 

*All Art courses are elective. A maximum of 2 units may be offered toward 
graduation. The Art Syllabi are now available for distribution. 


*FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
Periods per Number 


Subject Year. week. Semester. Credit. 
Latin I 9 or 10 5 2 1 unit 
Latin II 10 or 11 5 2 1 unit 
Latin III 11 or 12 5 2 1 unit 
Latin IV 12 5 2 1 unit 
German 1 9, 10 or 11 5 2 1 unit 
German II 10, 11 or 12 5 2 1 unit 
German III 11 or 12 5 2 1 unit 
French I 9, 10 or 11 5 2 1 unit 
French II 10, 11 or 12 5 2 1 unit 
French III 12 5 2 1 unit 
Spanish I 9, 10 or 11 5 2 1 unit 
Spanish II 10, 11 or 12 5 2 1 unit 
Spanish III 12 5 2 1 unit 


*Students expecting to offer credit in a foreign language for college entrance must 
complete at least two units. However, one unit alone may be offered towards gradua- 
tion from High School. 


*EDUCATION. 
Edueation I 11 or 12 5 2 1 unit 
Education II 12 5 2 1 unit 
Education III 12 5 2 1 unit 
**Psychology 12 or 11 5 1 % unit 


*For a statement of Education courses see the Teacher Training Bulletin of the 
State Department of Education. 
. **This course must not be offered except in schools where more than six full-time 
teachers are employed in the High School. It is not considered a part of the regular 
Teacher Training Course. 


*INDUSTRIAL STUDIES. 


Periods per Number 


Subject Year. week. Semester. Credit. 
Mechanical Drawing 10 2 1 unit 
Woodwork 10 2 1 unit 
Pattern Making and Foundry 10 1 % unit 
Forging ‘ 10 1 % unit 
Machine Shop 10 2 1 unit 
Automotive Repair 10 1 % unit 
Sheet Metal 10 1 % unit 
Printing 10 2 1 unit 


*All industrial courses are elective. A maximum of 4 units may be offered toward 
graduation. The courses of study in industrial subjects are now available. 


COMMERICIAL STUDIES. 


Typewriting 9, 10, 11 or 12 10 1 or 2 % or 1 
Shorthand I 9, 10 or 11 5 2 1 unit 
Shorthand II 10, 11 or 12 5 2 1 unit 
Bookkeeping 11 or 12 10 2 1 unit 
Commercial Geography 10 or 11 5 1 ‘ unit 
Commercial Law 10, 11 or 12 5 1 % unit 
Commercial Arith. 9, 10, 11 or 12 5 1 % unit 
**Commercial English 10, 11 or 12 5 1 % unit 
**Gen. Business Practice 9, 10 or 11 5 1 "” unit 
**Salesmanship 12 5 1 % unit 


**These courses must not be offered except in schools having a complete Commer- 
cial Curricula. 


2 ee oa. 
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NEW CERTIFICATES. 

In order to encourage teachers to specialize 
in certain fields of Education, the Department 
is creating three new kinds of certificates to 
be known as Superintendents License, High 
School Principals License, and Supervisors 
License, and these certificates will be granted 
to persons meeting the following requirements: 

First: Superintendent License—To all per- 
sons who have secured the Masters Degree 
from a reputable institution and specialized in 
the field of School Administration and Super- 
vision the Department will grant a Superin- 
tendents License valid for life in the public 
schools of this State. Holders of this License 
will have made special preparation for Super- 
intendency . work. 

Second: High School Principals License— 
To all persons who have secured the Masters 
Degree from a reputable institution and spe- 
cialized in the field of Secondary Education the 
Department will grant a high school Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision. Princ- 
pals License valid for life in the public schools 
of this state. Holders of this license will have 
made special preparation for the position of 


high school principal. 
Third: Supervisors License—To all persons 


who have received the Masters Degree from a 
reputable institution and specialized in the 
field of School Supervision the Department 
will grant a Supervisors License valid for life 
in the public schools of this state, Holders of 
this license will have made special preparation 
for supervisory work or Principalship positions 
of Elementary Schools. 
MONROE COUNTY BOY SUCCEEDS. 

Carl Dawson, a senior in the Paris High 
School, in Monroe County is doing an excel- 
lent piece of project work. One of the met- 
ropolitan papers has this to say of it: 

“Carl Dawson, senior in the Paris High 
School, has earned enough money for two 
years of college education through success- 
ful project work with hogs, under the De- 
partment of Vocational Agriculture. 

He started in January 1925, by buying 
a Duroc gilt for $35. Her first litter was 
six pigs. Four of these he showed at the 
1925 State Fair at Sedalia and won First 
for the best litter of four pigs in the vo- 
cational agriculture class. In the State 
Futurity Show he won Sixth place with the 
same litter and on Individual landed several 
more ribbons in various classes. 

His winnings that year at State and Coun- 
ty Fairs totaled $116. He sold four of 
his hogs for $200, keeping the best gilt 
for future project work, and gained a net 
profit of $245 for the year. 

In January 1926, he bought a Duroc gilt 
for $75. With this gilt and his prize win- 


ning hog of 1925, he started the second 
year of project work. He raised 16 pigs 
and took seven to the State Fair, where 
they won first in the open class, as well as 
nine other ribbons in various classes in 
which he showed them. His pigs won $180 
in prizes and when sold averaged $59.20. His 
profit for the year was $510. 

At present Carl has $800 in the bank, $40 
in feed, three hogs worth $250 and expects 
$600 for his spring crop of pigs. This will 
raise his total earnings to $1600 for two 
years’ work while attending school. He be- 
lieves his pigs will put him through college. 

He is planning to enter the Agriculture 
College at Missouri University this fall and 
will specialize in Animal Husbandry” 


NEW COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


One of the most hotly contested April elec- 
tions for the office of county superintend- 
ent resulted in the choice of forty-two new 
county superintendents. While in a few 


_eases the present incumbent did not make the 


race, yet in most instances the contests were 
between the present incumbent and from two 
to four other candidates. 

In most cases the newly elected official will 
take office July 1. In a few instances the 
one who has held office the last four years 
has resigned and in this case the Governor 
has appointed the one elected to fill the office 
for the remainder of the term. 

The names of those elected April 5 with 
their addresses when they take office are 
given below: 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


1927-1931 
COUNTY NAME ADDRESS 
Adair, J. G. Vansickle ........ Kirksville, Mo. 
Andrew, Cecil Jenkins ........ Savannah, Mo. 
Atchison, L. Blanche Templeton Rockport, Mo. 
Audrain, Ed. C. Offutt .......... Mexico, Mo. 
ae ere Cassville, Mo. 
Barton, Miss Rene Mayer ...... Lamar, Mo. 
Bates, Mrs. Lucetta P. Cobb ...... Butler, Mo. 
Benton, James R. Boring ....... Warsaw, Mo. 


Bollinger, Wilbur M. Welker . Marble Hill, Mo. 
Boone, Chas. E. Northcutt .... Columbia, Mo. 
Buchanan, E. L. Birkhead .. St. Joseph, Mo. 


Butler, J. L. Raulston ...... Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
Caldwell, D. N. McClintock .... Kingston, Mo. 
Callaway, J. C. Humphreys ..... Fulton, Mo. 
Camden, W. B. Allison ...... Linn Creek, Mo. 
Cape Girardeau, J.T. McDonald . Jackson, Mo. 
Carroll, Earl Evans .......... Carrollton, Mo. 
Carter, H. D. Condray ........ Ellsinore, Mo. 
Cass, Miss May Bowlin . Harrisonville, Mo. 
Cedar, Alonzo T. Moyer ...... Stockton, Mo. 
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Chariton, Miss Fannie F. Winfree 

patie weallcaie saniiedlth dita on Saenaniadieehinin: isin Keytesville, Mo. 
Christian, Charles F. Boyd .... Ozark, Mo. 
Clark, Clarence Ingold ......... Kahoka, Mo. 
eo Ue Oe eye Liberty, Mo. 
Clinton, Mrs. Frances Wier .. Plattsburg, Mo. 
Cole, Roger V. Smith .. Jefferson City, Mo. 


Cooper, W. B. Downing ...... Pilot Grove, Mo. 
Crawford, Jas. H. Brand ...... Steelville, Mo. 
Dade, Thos. Fitzpatrick .... Greenfield, Mo. 
Dallas, Floyd O. Reser .......... Buffalo, Mo. 
Daviess, Mrs. Irene O’Brien .... Gallatin, Mo. 
DeKalb, John W. Edie ........ Maysville, Mo. 
TR, Se GUM, cco ccccceseccis Salem, Mo. 
Douglas, Thos. J. Moorhouse ...... Ava, Mo. 
Dunklin, Tom. G. Douglas ...... Kennett, Mo. 
Franklin, A. F. Borberg ......... Union, Mo. 
Gasconade, Fred C. Wittrock .. Hermann, Mo. 
Gentry, Miss Reta Mitchell ...... Albany, Mo. 
Greene, L. H. Coward ...... Springfield, Mo. 
Grundy, Miss Blanche Baker .... Trenton, Mo. 
Harrison, Alva L. Allen ........ Bethany, Mo. 
Henry, Katheryn Spangler ...... Clinton, Mo. 
Hickory, Elzie Miller ........ Wheatland, Mo. 
Holt, Mrs. Mary Guilliams ...... Oregon, Mo. 
Howard, Luman L. Spry ........ Fayette, Mo. 
Howell, Walter E. Bess .... West Plains, Mo. 
Iron, Geo. W. Hanson .......... Ironton, Mo. 
Jackson, L. F. Blackburn .. Independence, Mo. 
Jasper, Walter Colley ........ Carthage, Mo. 
Jefferson, R. B. Wilson ...... Hillsboro, Mo. 
Johnson, Fred B. House .. Warrensburg, Mo. 
Knox, Mrs. Anna L. Swartz .:.... Edina, Mo. 
Laclede, G. C. Jones .......... Lebanon, Mo. 


Lafayette, W. H. Guenther .. Lexington, Mo. 
Lawrence, Harry Moore .... Mt. Vernon, Mo. 


Lewis, W. B. Anderson ........ LaBelle, Mo. 
Lincoln, Mrs. Florence D. Begeman . Troy, Mo. 
Linn, J. F. Hortenstine ...... Brookfield, Mo. 
Livingston, J. J. Jordan ...... Chillicothe, Mo. 
McDonald, W. T. Clopton ...... Pineville, Mo. 
Macon, Chas. A. Powell ...... Macon, Mo. 
Madison, Grover Cozean ...... Fredericktown 
Maries, Tom Shelton .......... Vienna, Mo. 
Marion, E. C. Bohon .......... Palmyra, Mo. 
Mercer, Mrs. Allie S. Wilson .. Princeton, Mo. 
Miller, Chas. Snodgrass ...... Tuscumbia, Mo. 
Mississippi, Ruby Thompson . Charleston, Mo. 
Moniteau, J. P. Kay .......... California, Mo. 
Monroe, Mrs. Julia C. Mason ...... Paris, Mo. 
Montgomery, W. F. Hupe .. Montgomery City 
Morgan, Wray Witten ...... Versailles, Mo. 
New Madrid, P. J. Stearns .. New Madrid, Mo. 
Newton, W. E. Veerkamp ...... Neosho, Mo. 


Nodaway, L. G. Somerville .. Maryville, Mo. 
Oregon, Miss Mattie E. Lindley ... Alton, Mo. 
OUR MSIE oc ccccancccussess Linn, Mo. 
Ozark, Claude Sowards ...... Gainesville, Mo. 
Pemiscot, Howard S. Jones Caruthersville, Mo. 
Perry, Miss Vera M. Abbott . Perryville, Mo. 
Ree Sedalia, Mo. 
Phelps, James Hess .............. Rolla, Mo. 
Pike, Miss Annie Ingram .... Bowling Green 
Platte, E. J. Ketterman .... Platte City, Mo. 
Polk, Dessie Manuel .......... Bolivar, Mo. 
Pulaski, J. C. Underwood ... Waynesville, Mo. 
Putnam, A. S. Hill .......... Unionville, Mo. 


Ralls, L. C. Northcutt ...... New London, Mo. 
Randolph, J. V. Minor ...... Huntsville, Mo. 
Ray, Otis L. Chandler ........ Richmond, Mo. 


Reynolds, MissMary Lee Dunn Centerville, Mo. 
Ripley, Miss Myrtle Williams . Doniphan, Mo. 
St. Charles, B. H. Jolly .... St. Charles, Mo. 
St. Clair, Ray T. Evans ...... Osceola, Mo. 
St. Francois, J. Clyde Akers . Farmington, Mo. 
Ste. Genevieve, Miss Vivian Gaty 


en EE Oe ees Ste. Genevieve, Mo. 
St. Louis, R. G. Russell ........ Clayton, Mo. 
Saline, W. C. Fisher .......... Marshall, Mo. 
Schuyler, Anna Groseclose ... Lancaster, Mo. 
Scotland, Miss Wilma J. Wilder Memphis, Mo. 
Scott, R. H. Goodin ............ Benton, Mo. 


Shannon, Virgil Thompson, .. Eminence, Mo. 
Shelby, James L. Gwynn .... Shelbyville, Mo. 
Stoddard, Charles B. Miller .. Bloomfield, Mo. 


i. oe CORR Galena, Mo. 
Sullivan, Miss Hildred Spencer .. Milan, Mo. 
Taney, Roy G. Burns ........ Forsyth, Mo. 
Texas, J. K. Connolly ........ Houston, Mo. 
Vernon, R. V. Holmes .......... Nevada, Mo. 
Warren, F. W. Kehr ...... Marthasville, Mo. 
Washington, Fred L. Cole :...... Potosi, Mo. 
Wayne, Chas. Randall ...... Piedmont, Mo. 
Webster, J. R. Deckard ...... Marshfield, Mo. 
Worth, Mrs. Cora Early .... Grant City, Mo. 
Wright, Jonah Long ......... Hartville, Mo. 
HEALTH EDUCATION WILL BE MORE 
EMPHASIZED. 


Consistent with the Department’s policy that 
health is the first essential for good schools 
the program of health education will receive 
more attention than it has in the last four 
years. 

The introduction of this work in Missouri 
public schools became our duty in 1923. Dr. 
H.-S. Curtis, a widely known authority in this 
line, joined the Department in 1923 and since 
that time has devoted his entire time in direct- 
ing this work in Missouri. The value of health 
education has been thoroughly recognized from 
the results obtained. However, the necessity 
of increasing the administration of this work 
has become apparent and an assistant direc- 
tor has become necessary. 

As evidence of the interest taken in health 
work by one who has been a material con- 
tributor of funds for carrying on this work the 
last two years when there was no appropria- 
tion, William Volker of Kansas City wrote the 
following letter as soon as he heard of the De- 
partment’s plans to employ an assistant di- 
rector.” 

Kansas City, Mo. 
April 12, 1927. 
Charles A. Lee, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Dear Sir:— 

I understand that you desire to engage 
the services of an Assistant Director of Health 
Education at a salary of $4000 per year, ser- 
vice beginning August Ist. 

I understand that the appropriation of the 
last legislature does not cover this item. 
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I understand that you expect to raise this 
sum from the various organizations in the 
state that contributed last year to the cost 
of Health Education. 

In order that you may be enabled to engage 
a suitable person now I do hereby guarantee 
that the sum of $5000 will be raised and will be 
available to you for the purpose named. 

Sincerely yours, 
William Volker. 

The last legislature made an appropriation 
for carrying on the work in Missouri for the 
next two years and the schools may look with 
confidence for more help in their health work. 


SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 


Although there were 79 school bills intro- 
duced in the Fifty-Fourth General Assembly 
only five passed both houses and at this writ- 
ing all have been signed by the Governor but 
one. These bills will become laws July 3, 1927 
and appear at the close of this article. None of 
the school legislation enacted is of far reaching 
effect and does not affect our school system as 
a whole. - 

One bill requires the teaching of the Con- 
stitution in the schools. This adds nothing be- 
cause it is presumed the Constitution is studied 
in every high school in the state and to some 
extent in the rural and elementary schools. 

Another measure provides for the establish- 
ment of Junior College courses in public high 
schools with the approval of the State Superin- 
tendent. Also these junior colleges will be al- 
lowed to share in the state money as provided 
in Section 11179. However, since this bill does 
not have an emergency clause no junior college 
can share in state funds this year because re- 
ports for this money must be in the hands of 
the county clerk by June 30 and the law does 
not become operative until July 3 or three days 
after.the law provides reports for money must 
be filed with county clerks. 

The transportation law was amended and a 
measure providing for collecting a direct prop- 
erty tax upon property within former corporate 
limits or boundary lines of any disorganized 
or abolished consolidated district which has 
bonds or other obligations outstanding. 

The new laws follow: 


HOUSE BILL 24. 


Section 1. Any public school district in this state 
which now has or hereafter may have a fully accredited 
high school may provide for two years college courses in 
such schools, on the approval of and subject of the super- 
vision of the state superintendent of schools. 

Section 2. The Board of Education of any such school 
district shall, before the establishment of such courses of 
instructions, determine as near as possible the per capita 
cost of such college courses in such school and file the 
same with its applications to the state department of 
education. Upon the approval of such college courses by 
the state superintendent of schools and upon the estab- 
lishment of such college courses therein, the said board 
of education of such school may require of all resident 
students over twenty years of age and also all non- 
resident students desiring to take such courses at such 
school a tuition fee in such sum as may be thought to 
be necessary for the maintenance of such college courses 
in such school, taking into consideration such other funds 
as may be available, as provided for by law, for the sup- 
port of such college courses. 


Section 3. Any school district making provisions for the 
teaching of such college courses shall be entitled to par- 
ticipate in the regular apportionment of the public funds 
in accordance with the provisions of section 11,179, Re- 
vised Statutes of Missouri, 1919, as far as the same is 
applicable. 

Section 4. The board of education of any school district 
in this state in order to carry out the provisions of this 
act is hereby expressly authorized to set aside from its 
funds for school purposes any sum that may not be needed 
to maintain the school now authorized and held in such 
district for the purpose of paying the tuition or such part 
of the same as the same will of such of its students as 
have completed the high school course and who attend a 
school that maintains such college courses in any other 
district. In the event that such sum is not sufficient to 
pay the tuition fixed by said board such sum shall be 
pro rated among the students taking such college courses 
in said district; provided, that no district shall set aside 
for such purpose a sum greater than the amount neces- 
sary to pay the tuition so fixed by such schoo] district. 
Any district which pays the tuition of any student in such 
school in any other district shall be entitled to include in 
its report the total days attendance of the pupils in its 
district, the attendance of such student who attends such 
school and receives such college courses in such school 
district. 





SENATE BILL 12. 


Section 1. That article IV of chapter 102 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of Missouri, 1919, be and the same is 
hereby amended by adding thereto a new section to be 
known as section 11242a. 

Section 11242a. Whenever any town, city, or consoli- 
dated school district heretofore or hereafter organized 
under the laws of the state of Missouri, shall have been 
or may hereafter be disorganized or abolished, and such 
district shall, at the time of disorganization or dissolution, 
have any bonds or other obligations outstanding and un- 

paid, it shall be the duty of the county superintendent of 
public schools of the county, or in case such district em- 
braced territory in two or more counties, then of the su- 
yerintendent of public schools of the county theretofore 
having the largest number of acres of land in the dis- 
trict, on or before the first day of May of each year, to as- 
certain and certify to the county court, or courts, as the 
case may be, the rate of taxation necessary to be levied 
upon the taxable property within the former corporate 
limits or boundary line of such district, sufficient to pay 
the interest on and the principal of bonds falling due. dur- 
ing the succeeding year. It shall be the duty of the coun- 
ty court of such county or counties, upon receipt of such 
certificate and at the time it is required by law to deter- 
mine and levy the rate of taxation for county, school, road 
and other taxes, to make an order levying the rate of 
taxation so certified by the county superintendent of 
public schools upon the taxable property within the 
former corporate limits or boundary lines of the district, 
and it shall be the duty of the clerk of the county court 
or courts at the time he makes up the county tax books 
to extend therein such rate of taxation against such 
property, and when so extended it shall be the duty of the 
collector of the revenue of such county or counties, at 
the time he demands and collects other taxes, to demand 
and collect the taxes herein required to be levied, and 


when so collected ‘the same shall be paid to the county 


treasurer of the county which had the largest number of 
acres of land in the disorganized district, and thereupon 
such county treasurer shall deposit the moneys received 
by him in the bank, trust company or other place where 
the principal and interest of the bonds of the district 
are payable. 





SENATE BILL 24. 

Section 1. That section 11260, article 4, chapter 102, 
Revised Statutes of Missouri, 1919, be and is hereby 
amended, by striking out the word “two” where it oc- 
curs in line six between the words “‘within” and “and”, 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “three,”” and by 
striking out the word “two” where it occurs in line 
nine, between the words “within” and “miles,” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the word “three,” so the section 
when amended shall read as follows: 

Section 11260. The question of transportation of 
pupils may be voted upon at the special meeting above 
provided for, if notice is given that such a vote will be 
taken. If transportation is not provided for in any 
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school district formed under the provision of this 
article, it shall then be the duty of the board of direc- 
tors to maintain an elementary school within three and 
one-half miles by the nearest traveled road of the home 
of every child of school age within said school district: 
Provided, transportation of pupils or the maintenance 
of elementary schools within three miles and a half of 
each child of school age in the district shall not be re- 
quired in consolidated districts now or hereafter or- 
ganized under the provisions of this article where such 
consolidation has not placed said children further from 
an elementary school than they were prior to said con- 
solidation: Provided further, that when the average at- 
tendance in any elementary school for any month falls 
below ten, the school board shall have authority to 
close such elementary school for the remainder of the 
term and provide transportation for the pupils of such 
elementary school to some other elementary school or 
schools in said district. Such transportation shall be 
paid for out of the incidental funds of the district: 
Provided further, that if transportation is not pro- 
vided for, any consolidated district may, by a majority 
vote at any annual or special meeting, decide to have 


all the seventh and eighth grade work done at the central 
high school building, provided fifteen days’ notice has 
been given that such vote will be taken. Such seventh 
and eighth grade work at the central high school may 
be discontinued at any time by a majority vote taken 
at any annual or special meeting. 





SENATE BILL 60. 


Section 1. In all public and private schools located 
within the state of Missouri, commencing with the school 
year next ensuing after the passage of this act, there 
shall be given regular courses of instruction in the 
Constitution of the United States, and of the State of 
Missouri. 

Section 2. Such instruction in the Constitution of the 
United States and of the State of Missouri shall begin 
not later than the opening of the eighth grade, and 
shall be continued in the high school courses and in 
the courses in state colleges, universities and the educa- 
tion departments of state and municipal institutions to 
an extent to be determined by the state superintendent 
of public schools. 


NEW COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


LAFAYETTE COUNTY. 
m. H. GUENTHER was born near Hig- 
ginsville in Lafayette County. With lim- 
ited opportunities but an overpowering 


desire for an education he has 
succeeded in making con- 
tinuous progress in his 
chosen profession. He re- 
ceived his high school educa- 
tion at Hiawatha Academy, 
Hiawatha, Kansas. His col- 
lege work has been done in 
Odessa College and the Cen- 
tral Missouri State Teachers 
Wm. H. College. In the latter he has 


Guenther. spent eight summer terms. 
At present he is a correspondence student in 
the University of Missouri. His teaching ex- 
perience covers a period of nineteen years, 
twelve of which have been spent in rural 
schools. For the past five years he has re- 
ceived the highest salary paid to a rural 
teacher in this county. He has had experi- 
ence in the whole field of public school teach- 
ing including work in all classes of high 


schools. 
DALLAS COUNTY. 





pe a O. RESER County Superintendent 


elect of Dallas County was born and 
reared on a farm near Urbana, Missouri. 


He is a graduate of the Ur- 
bana high school and has 
more than three years of col- 
lege credit at the Southwest 
Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege at Springfield. His 
teaching experience covers 
rural, grade and high school 
work. For the past three 
years he has been superinten- 
dent of the Windyville Con- 





Floyd O. 
Reser. solidated School. 


HICKORY COUNTY. 


LZIE I. MILLER began teaching at the 
age of eighteen after having completed 
the elementary schools and two years of 


high school work. During 
the past six years while 
teaching for a part of each 
year he has completed his 
high school work and finished 
eighty hours of college work. 
This of course means that he 
has been steadily at school 
work both in summer and 
winter and in addition to this 
Elzie L. Miller. he has doubled up by taking 

extension courses. For the 
past year he has been superintendent of the 
high school at Preston, Missouri. 








WORTH COUNTY. 


RS. CORA EARLY has previously served 
M as County Superintendent of Worth 
County and is coming back into the work 


from a position as teacher of a first class ap- 
proved rural school of that county. She has 
had six years of experience as teacher in the 
rural schools of Harrison and Worth Coun- 
ties, twelve years in the grade schools of 
Grant City and was for ten years County Su- 
perintendent of Schools of Worth County. She 
is a graduate of Stanberry Normal School 
and a student in the Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College at Maryville. She holds a 
life certificate from this college. Mrs. Early 
has been honored as Secretary of the Rural 
Division of the State Teachers Association and 
as President of the Northwest Missouri 
Teachers Association. 
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OFFICERS OF DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 


FOR 1926-27 
NORTHEAST MISSOURI TEACHERSNORTHWEST MISSOURI TEACHERS 


ASSOCIATION, KIRKSVILLE, 
OCT. 20-22. 

General Officers: President, Lloyd W. 
King, Monroe City; 1st Vice-Pres., Ethel 
Hock, Kirksville; 2nd Vice-Fres., L. Paul 
Miiler, Kirksville; Seecy-Treas., H. G. 
Swenson, Kirksville. 

Executive Committee: Walter Henry, 
Green City; Florence D. Bezemaa, Troy; 
L. MeCartney, Hannibai; Mrs. Marie T. 
Harvey, Kirksville; H. G. Swanson, Kirks- 
ville; Lloyd W. King, Monroe City. 
CENTRAL MISSOURI TEACHERS AS- 

SOCIATION, WARRENSBURG, 
OCT. 13-15. 

General Officers: President, J. N. Crock- 
er, Sedalia; Vice-Pres., J. P. Kay, Cali- 
fornia; Man.-Secy., W. W. Parker, War- 
rensburg; Ree.-Secy., Frieda Gross, Hiek- 
man Miils; Treasurer, G. E. Hoover, War- 
rensburg. 

Executive Committee: 
above officers. 
SOUTHEAST MISSOURI TEACHERS 

ASSOCIATION, CAPE GIRAR- 
DEAU, OCT. 20-22. 

General Officers: President, W. H. Lem- 
mel, Caruthersville; Ist Vice-Pres., N. C. 
Curry, Piedmont; 2d Vice-Pres., Mary Lee 
Dunn, Centerville; Secy-Treas., A. C. Ma- 
gill, Cape Girardeau. 

Executive Committee: Egbert Jen- 
nings, Kennett; Grover M. Cozean, Fred- 
ericktown; C. C. Conrad, Charleston; W. 
H. Lemmel, Caruthersville; A. C. Magill, 
Cape Girardeau. 

SOUTHWEST MISSOURI TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION, SPRINGFIELD, 
OCT. 27-29. 

General Officers: President, Prin. G. G. 
Ely, Springfield; 1st Vice-Pres., Alfred 
N. Weiser, Morrisville; 2d Vice-Pres., L. 
C. Duff, Branson; 3rd Vice-Pres., C. E. 
Evans, Monett; Secy-Treas., Thos. E. 


Composed of 


Babb, Springfield ; R. R. Seey., W. Y. Fos- 


ter, Springfield. 
Executive Committee: Alice Harrison, 


Springfield; R. V. Cranier, Lebanon; W. 


C. Grimes, Willow Springs; Prin. G. G. 
Ely, Springfield; Thos. E. Babb, Spring- 
field. 


ASSOCIATION, MARYVILLE, 
OCT. 13-15. 

General Officers: President, L. E. Zieg- 
ler, Maryville; 1st Vice-Pres., Irene O’- 
Brien, Gallatin; 2d Vice-President, Ed 
Adams, Barnard; Secretary, Bert Cooper, 


. Maryville; Treasurer, Chas. Myers, Ham- 


ilton. 

Executive Committee: Ed Adams, Tar- 
kio; D. D. Hooper, Savannah; C. T. Rich- 
ards, Pattonsburg; L. E. Ziegler, Mary- 
ville; Bert Cooper, Maryville. 
SOUTH-CENTRAL MISSOURI TEACH- 

ERS ASSOCIATION, ROLLA, 
OCT. 20-22. 

General Officers: President D. E. Mat- 
thews, Sullivan; 1st Vice-Pres., C. F. Wil- 
kins, Rolla; 2d Vice-Pres., J. W. Hunt, 
Salem; 3rd Vice-Pres., L. L. Steen, Linn 
Creek ; Secy-Treas., Supt. H. Brand, Steel- 
ville. 

Executive Committee: M. L. Coleman, 
Dixon; B. P. Lewis, Rolla; Mrs. C. W. 
Martin, Steelville; Maud Johnson, St. 
James; D. E. Matthews, Sullivan. 

ST. LOUIS DISTRICT TEACHERS 

ASSOCIATION 

General Officers: President, Anna Bak- 
er, 4145 Lindell, St. Louis; Vice-President. 
Jennie Wahlert, 2918 Harper, St. Louis; 
Secy-Treas., Harriet A. Tyler, 944 Maple 
Place, St. Louis. 

Executive Committee: Edith Glatfelter, 
Soldan High School, St. Louis; W. N. Sell- 
man, Wyman School, St. Louis;’F. M. 
Underwood, Board of Edueation, St. 
Louis; C. E. Stephens, Emerson School 
St. Louis. 

Chairman of Assembly: Anne R. Wan- 
ey, Soldan High School, St. Louis. 
KANSAS CITY DISTRICT TEACHERS 

ASSOCIATION 

General Officers: Pres., Supt. I. I. Cam- 
mack, Library Building, Kansas City; 
Secy-Treas., Miss Esther Crowe, Central 
High School, Kansas City. 

ST. JOSEPH DISTRICT TEACHERS 

ASSOCIATION 

General Officers: President, A. L. Dail- 
ey, Lafayette High School, St. Joseph; 
Vice-President, D. W. Hopkins, 402 S. 
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31st Street, St. Joseph; Secy-Treas., L. J. 
Strong, Y. M. C. A., St. Joseph. 
Executive Committee: A. L. Dailey, La- 


fayette High School, St. Joseph; D. W. 
Hopkins, 402 8. 31st St., St. Joseph; L. J. 
Strong, Y. M. C. A., St. Joseph. 


DEPARTMENT OFFICERS MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
1926-1927 


Agriculture: Chairman, Fred Russell, 
Teachers College Kirksville; Vice-Chair- 
man, E. C. O’Neil, Greenfield; Secretary, 
Mrs. Landon Welch, Sedalia. 

Classics: Chairman, Geo. R. Throop, 


Washington University of St. Louis; 


Vice-Chairman, Byron Smith, Iberia Col- 
lege, Iberia; Secretary, Miss Dorothy S. 
McLeod, Southwest High School, Kansas 
City. 

Commercial Training: Chairman, Ear] 
J. Van Horne, Westport High School, 
Kansas City; Vice-Chairman, Chloe Jor- 
dan, 110 College Ave., Columbia; Secre- 
tary, Eunice Coleman, Cleveland High 
School, St. Louis. 

County Superintendents and Rural 
Schools: Chairman, L. F. Blackburn, In- 
dependence ; Vice-Chairman, Wm. Robert- 
son, Huntsville; Secretary, Jessie Z. Mur- 
phy, 111 West Thompson, Maryville. 

Deans of Women: Chairman, Edith A. 
Barnard, Teachers College, Maryville; 
Vice-Chairman, Mary Hamilton, High 
School, University City; Secretary, Elea- 
nor Kleeman, Southwest High School, 
Kansas City. 

Elementary Schools: Chairman, Nora 
Hackley, Teachers College, Warrensburg ; 
Vice-Chairman, Tillie Adams, Norman 
School, Kansas City ; Secretary, Mrs. Nelle 
Eckles, Independence. 


Elementary School Principals: Chair- 
man, J. 8. Nants, Board of Education 
Building, St. Louis; Vice-Chairman, N. 
W. Rickhoff, Kirksville; Secretary, Anna 
Bick, 7124 Canterbury Ave., St. Louis. 

English: Chairman, Anna M. Painter, 
State Teachers College, Maryville; Vice- 
Chairman, D. E. Tugel, Cleveland High 
School, St. Louis; Secretary, Mary Woods, 
State Teachers College, Springfield. 

Fine Arts: Chairman, Marion Carroll, 
Manual Training High School, Kansas 
City ; Vice-Chairman, Edna Braun, Board 
of Education, St. Louis; Secretary, Anna 
Li. Place, Roosevelt High School, St. Louis. 

Geography: Chairman, Sam T. Bratton, 


University of Missouri. Columbia; Vice- 
Chairman, A. J. Canfield, Maryville; Sec- 
retary, Maybelle Stacy, Vandalia. 

Household Arts and Science: Chairman, 
Mabel Campbell, University of Missouri, 
Columbia; Vice-Chairman, Ella Moore, 
Jefferson City; Secretary, Virginia Rich- 
eson, 604 Dover, St. Louis. 

Kindergarten-Primary : Chairman, Mary 
Jesse, University of Missouri, Columbia; 
‘Vice-Chairman, Estell Hinton, State 
Teachers College, Springfield; Secretary, 
Mary Womack, Dewey School, St. Louis. 

Libraries: Chairman, Ruth Norris, 
Kumpf School, Kansas City; Vice-Chair- 
man, Grace Palmer, Teachers College, 
Springfield, Secretary, Margery Douch, 
Publie Library St. Louis. 

Mathematics: Chairman, Jesse Osborn, 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis; Vice- 
Chairman, Ella Hert, Smith-Cotton High 
School, Sedalia; Secretary, Letha Lowen, 
Lafayette High School, St. Joseph. 

Modern Languages: Chairman, Dean 
W. F. Sanders, Park College, Parkville; 
Vice-Chairman, Blanche H. Dow, Teach- 
ers College, Maryville; Annette Betz, Jun- 
ior College, Kansas City; John A. Bays, 
Board of Education, St. Louis; Secretary, 
Louise H. Fuhlhage, Beaumont High 
School, St. Louis. 

Music: Chairman, R. R. Robertson, 
Springfield; Vice-Chairman, Eugene Hah- 
nel, Board of Education, St. Louis; Sec- 
retary, Sarah K. White, St. Joseph. 

Parent-Teachers: Chairman, Mrs. Karl 
Eaton, 6660 Washington Blvd., St. Louis; Vice- 
Chairman, Mrs. F. J. Cook, 45 Mason, Webster 
Groves; Secretary, Mrs. E. P. Walsh, 6702 
Oakland Ave., St. Louis. 

Physical Training: Chairman, Dr. H. S. Cur- 
tis, Jefferson City; Vice-Chairman, Ethel Sax- 
man, Teachers College, Maryville; Secretary, 
Florence Bradley, Westport High School, Kan- 
sas City. 

Science: Chairman Charles H. Philpott, 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis; Vice- 
Chairman, C. O. Williams, Central High 
School, Kansas City; Secretary, Herman 
Schlundt, University of Missouri, Columbia. 


School Administration: Chairman, W. F. 
Knox, Superintendent of Schools, Jefferson 
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City; Vice-Chairman, B. W. Loomis, Flat 
River; Secretary, L. B. Hawthorne, Mexico. 

Secondary School Principals: Chair- 
man, Armand R. Miller, Roosevelt High 
School, St. Louis; Vice-Chairman, J. D. 
Hull, High School, Springfield; Secretary, 
J. G. Merideth High School, Moberly. 

Social Studies: Chairman, Eugene Fair, 
Teachers College, Kirksville; Vice-Chair- 
man, Edgar B. Wesley, 6701 Delmar, Un- 
iversity City; Secretary, Lottie Huff, Sol- 
dan High School, St. Louis. 

Special Classes: Chairman, Nellie Bas- 
haw, Prin. Special School No. 14, St. 
Louis; Vice-Chairman, Ruby Kuhn, 
Springfield; Secretary, Hester Kennedy, 
Michael School, St. Louis. 

Speech: Chairman, G. W. Hulbert, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; Vice- 
Chairman, Mrs. Wallace Applegate, 
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Keytesville; Secretary, Augusta Quell, 
Maryville. 

Teachers of Education: Chairman, Jes- 
sie Via, Rolla; Vice-Chairman, Maud 
Woodruff, Trenton; Secretary, Grace 
Harper, Flat River. 

Universities, Colleges and Junior Col- 
leges: Chairman, Edgar D. Lee, Chris- 
tain College, Columbia; Secretary, E. P. 
Puckett Central College, Fayette. 


Visual Education: Chairman, F. J. 


- Steuber, Fanning School, St. Louis; Vice- 
’ = ’ 


Chairman, Rupert Peters, 203 Studio 
Building, Kansas City; Secretary, Mary 
L. Bollinger, Marlborough School, Kan- 
sas City. 

Vocational and Industrial Arts: Chair- 
man, C. L. Wetzel, Lathrop Trade School, 
Kansas City; Secretary, B. W. Noell, Cen- 
tral High School, St. Louis. 
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MUSIC AT PLATTSBURG. 
By Mrs. J. Scott Hemry. 
ERHAPS OTHERS in the state may be in- 
terested in the progress being made in the 
field of music in the Plattsburg Public 
Schools. This is the third year for music— 


equipment secured. Twelve children are 
progressing rapidly and are able to play most 
of the songs they sing in their Public School 
Music Classes. Early in October the Board 
of Education hired an Assistant-Supervisor, 
Miss Ethel Gunn, a local private piano in- 





Plattsburg School Sings. 


it was in the curriculum in 1923 and again 
in 1925. Hence, music is a rather new sub- 
ject here but is growing rapidly in popularity. 

At the beginning of the year the idea of 
piano class instruction was launched and the 


structor, in order that more public entertain- 
ments might be given. 

In October, the one hundred and sixty- 
five children of the grade school, fifty from 
the junior high school, and fifty from the 
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senior high school gave a program for their 
parents and friends, using only songs and 
games they had learned in their regular class 
work. 

At Christmas the grade school people gave 
the cantata “Topsy Turvy House” and the 
junior and senior high school people who 
take chorus (160 of them) gave the cantata 
“Hail Immanuel” of my own arrangement. 
Most of the work on the latter progam was 
in the hands of the boys and girls and they 
gave a most delightful entertainment. It 
was followed by an offering, taken for the 
needy of the community. 

Early in the year plans were made for a 
Sunday afternoon concert for each month. 
These programs include school music students 
and community talent and are steadily grow- 
ing in popularity. The programs are varied 
to make them more interesting, regular con- 
cert form and cantatas being used. 

We have two orchestras—one a beginners 
orchestra and the other, made up of school 
and townspeople is advanced. The Commun- 
ity Orchestra plays for all school entertain- 
ments, basket ball games, plays, etc., at all 
concerts and for community entertainments 
and mass meetings. It plays both popular 
and classical musie and is quite an asset to 
the school and to the community. 

This is the first year for music here on a 
large scale. Next year we hope to include, 
aside from our regular music courses offered 
this year, courses in Class Vocal Instruction 
and Class Instruction in Strings, Woodwind, 
and Basses. This year we have taken part 
in or provided eighteen public entertainments 
from the middle of October up to the middle 
of February. In addition to these, the high 
school chorus has been divided into three 
sections, each of which was given a short 
musical comedy to work up by itself in six 
weeks. These were presented as an evenings 
entertainment during March and the group 
voted as having the best entertainment was 
entertained by the two other groups. The 
purpose of these musical comedies was to give 
each person a chance to show his or her abil- 
ities so that the best talent could be selected 
for the Operetta which was given April 
17th. Other entertainments given are local 
music and declamation contests open to all 
soloists or readers of the school, a concert by 
the St. Joseph Junior College Orchestra on 
March 18th, junior high school cantata, a grade 
school Spring Festival, and the high school 
operetta. The proceeds from these entertain- 
ments go to meet the expenses, equipment, etc., 
of the music department. 

We are making our music a real live part of 
eur curriculum and are trying to care for 
the needs of every boy and girl in our schools 
in a very practical way. We encourage pri- 
vate study by offering credit for private 
instruction and in this way keep the inter- 
est alive even where we cannot provide the 
motive. We hope to put Plattsburg on 
the map with the other towns of the state 


where music is given its true place and are 
beginning by interesting our own people 
through our public entertainments and when 
they are back of us to the uttermost we will 
be able to do more work in district and state 
contests. This year we will throw 95% of 
our energy into the home work and only a 
small 5% into outside work. Later we hope 
to be able to do much more. 

This is only an idea of what we are doing 
and what all of our Missouri schools may do 
if those at their heads are not afraid of ~” 
work. To fully appreciate what we are doing 
you should watch us work for a week. What 
we are doing, all of us may do and what we 
are doing is only a beginning of the many 
wonderful things we as teachers will do with 
our boys and girls if we are real teachers. 


ROY ELLIS ELECTED PRESIDENT 
SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE. 

The Board of Regents at its April meeting 
elected acting president Roy Ellis as president 
of the Springfield Teachers College. Mr. Ellis 
had been acting president since former Presi- 
— Clyde M. Hill’s resignation last Septem- 

er. 

Mr. Ellis is a native of Missouri and of his 
Teachers College District having been born 
near Seymour in Wright County. He is a 
young man, under forty with the energy, vision 
and integrity necessary for maintaining the 
standards of this great Teachers College and 
for keeping them up to the demands of the 
times. 

He attended a rural school of his native 
county, graduated from the county seat high 
school and from the College of which he is now 
president. This training, together with his 
teaching experience of three years in the rural 
school, one year as principal of a grade school, 
two years as a city superintendent and ten 
years as a college teacher, gives him a back- 
ground for the sympathetic interpretation of 
educational problems which should prove of 
inestimable value to the schools of Missouri. 
His advanced college work has been done at 
Missouri University from which he holds the 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees, Harvard University 
where he earned his Master’s Degree and at 
Columbia University, N. Y. where he has done 
graduate work toward his Ph. D. Degree. 

His personality and his scholarship have 
been recognized by the following honorary 
societies of which he is a member, Phi Beta 
Kappa, Phi Delta Kappa and Phi Delta Phi. 

President Ellis has also added the advantage 
of travel to his educational equipment having 
toured Europe, Asia and Africa. 


MORRISVILLE TO HAVE A NEW HIGH 
SCHOOL BUILDING. 

At a special election held recently the 
people of the Morrisville District voted nine 
to one for a bond issue of $25,000 for the pur- 
pose of erecting a new high school build- 
ing. The Morrisville school burned recently 
and with the $25,000 collected for the insur- 
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ance plus the amount of the bond issue they 
expect to build a modern fire-proof structure 
to be used for high school purposes only. The 
building will contain a regulation gymnasium, 
a separate auditorium, a study hall, five class 
rooms, a domestic science room, a manual 
training room, a laboratory, and other features 
which make a modern building for a first class 
high school. The building is to be placed on the 
old site which is in the center of a five acre 
campus. 


A SUCCESSFUL STATE SPELLING 
CONTEST. 


HE THIRD and possibly the most success- 
ful state spelling contest was held on May 
23rd in the Capitol. This was the open- 
ing day of the County Superintendents Con- 
vention. The words were all selected from 
Missouri newspapers. 
The winners were as follows: 
High School Group 
First, Mildred Munkers, Holt County. 
Second, Clara Ihrig, Marion County. 
Third, Mary Manley, St. Francois County. 
Fourth, Louise Kase, Franklin County. 
Fifth, Hazel Hillme, Laclede County. 
Sixth, Mildred Birdsong, Moniteau. 
Elementary Group 
First, Elizabeth Senn, Laclede. 
Second, Louise Cartmill, Grundy. 
Third, Bergin Dickey, St. Francois. 
Fourth, Bernice Dailing, Knox. 
Fifth, Ninon Duvall, Bates. 
Sixth, Alpha B. Cureton, Dent. 
Rural Group 
First, Clarice Young; Montgomery. 
Second, Chasta Boles, McDonald. 
Third, Rolland Evans, Jackson. 
Fourth, Ethleen Jones, Clinton. 
Fifth, Robert Summers, New Madrid. 
Sixth, Gladys Alumbaugh, Dent. 

The money for the cash prizes was given by 
the State Teachers Association. 

In the high school group sixty-four different 
words were missed by one or more contestants. 
“Lyddite” was a stumbling block to six conten- 
ders. Five failed to hurdle “hegemony” and 
four were unsuccessful with “camaraderie,” 
“punctilio”, “coign”, “baccanalian”, “oscillo- 
graph” and “palladium”. 

The elementary list contained 101 words 
that were missed by one or more children. Of 
these “laity” was the most difficult and was 
missed by five persons. Four missed “strat- 
um”, “replevin”, “mausoleum”, “abstinence”, 
“tutelage”, “censurable”, and “derelict”. 

In the rural list fifty-six words were missed 
by from one to five contestants. “Diocese” 
and “hostelry” were missed by five and “trans- 
ient” by four. 


FIFTY DOLLAR PRIZE 


for 
ILLITERACY POSTER. 

A Fifty Dollar prize is offered by the World 
Federation of Education Associations for the 
best Illiteracy Poster submitted at its meeting 
in Toronto, Canada, August 7-12. 


TRADES PEOPLE 
AND 


TOURIST 
HEADQUARTERS 
IN 
SI. LOUIS 


LARGE, COOL, COMFORTABLE 
ROOMS WITH BATH, 
$4.00 per day for 2 persons, 

No higher. 


The State Highways lead into 
Kingshighway which skirts the 
eastern boundary of wonderful 
Forest Park.--Drive over Kings- 


highway to West Pine to 


BUCKINGHAM HOTEL 
and ANNEX 


Sr. Louis, Missouri 


Sens cme qe seresnaeeeneeneeeeeeeeeen 
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The contest is open to students of elemen- 
tary and high schools, state normal schools and 
teachers colleges. 

The poster should be designed to depict 
some phase of illiteracy and its handicap to a 
nation, a community or an individual. 

No posters will be returned. The best of 
those not winning a prize will be given honor- 
able mention and will be displayed widely. 

Posters should be sent during July—not 
later than July 15th by prepaid express or 
parcel post to Committee on Arrangements of 
the World Federation, 220 Simcoe Hall, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

For further information write to 

Dr. A. O. Thomas, 
President, World Federation 

Education Association, 
Augusta, Maine. 


KANSAS CITY SCHOOL STUDIES 
Panama Canal. 


Longfellow School in Kansas City of which 
Jas. A. Robeson is principal, recently had a 
Panama Canal Day to which the mothers 
were invited. After the pupils had studied 
the canal it was built on the sand table. For 
the mothers a program consisting entirely of 
material relative to the canal was given. Be- 
low are three verses produced for the oc- 
casion by fifth grade children. 





Panama. 
Oh Panama I’m proud of you 
You’re wonderful to me 
Because you’ve made it easy now 
To ge from sea to sea. 
—Virginia Ann Murray. 


Panama Canal. 


Panama is on the isthmus. 

It is hot when it is Christmas 

President Roosevelt had some notions 

To dig a ditch and connect the oceans . 

So he said “Goethals get busy and dig 

For here’s a job that’s nice and big.” 

They used the dirt to make Gatun Dam 

The Canal belongs to Uncle Sam. 
—Doris Walters. 


Panama Canal. 
Panama was too big a job 
For the Frenchmen gay to do 
So they turned it to Uncle Sam 
And now the ships pass through. 
—Nellie R. Moore. 


POPULAR MISSOURI SCHOOLMAN 
PRODUCES A SPELLER. 

Professor C. A. Phillips of the University of 
Missouri and Martha Mayfield Powell are the 
authors of the Universal Speller recently pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company. Every 
important investigation in the field of spelling 
has played a part in the building of this book. 
It is believed that the painstaking work 
of the authors, the time consumed on the task 
and the skillful use of the resources at their 
command have produced the most up-to-date 
speller possible at the present time. 
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The 


Scenic Way 
to the 


N.E.A. 


Convention 


Only $103.60 Round Trip 
Circle Tour from 
St. Louis to Seattle Thru 


Colorado - - Utah - - California 
Pacific Northwest 
*Yellowstone 


Glorious adventure is assured among the 
mountains of Colorado, on the sea-swept 
beaches of California; amid natural wonders 
of The Yellowstone and Pacific Northwest. 








*Trip thru park $57.50 additional using park 
hotel; $48.50 using camps. Also includes rail 
fare entering via Gardiner leaving via Cody Gate- 
way. 

Similarly low circle tour fares from other Missouri 
points. Lower fares available also for those who 
desire to travel to Seattle direct. : | 


i} Half the Charm of Your Journey Depends 
on the Route You Travel 





That is why discriminating travelers prefer Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines—the outstanding scenic way 
West. 
The Scenic Limited and The Westerner are swift, 
| dependable - - - They provide luxurious observation 
ear service from St. Louis and Kansas City. 

Send coupon for illustrated and descriptive liter- 
ature. 


ea N 
/MISSOURI\ 


#2). PACIFIC.) 
a We LINES / 


i, al 








“A Service Institution” 
A. D. Bell, 

Pass. Traf. Mer., Mo. Pac. R. R. Co. 

Ry. Exch. Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Please forward without obligation, illustrated lit- 
erature of Western Vacation Lands. 

BEER an Goes 064 o6ebb0e26n46402 00 000600000%000000 
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Vocabulary, grading and method have been 
given the most complete experimental atten- 
tion but it seems that in the matter of method 
the authors have made their greatest contribu- 
tion—“fool proof against the attainment of less 
than perfection” seems to be the phrase that 
most aptly describes it. : 


SMILE A WHILE. 


It was a soiree musical. A singer had just 
finished “My Old Kentucky Home.” 

The hostess, seeing one her guests weeping 
in a remote corner, went to him and inquired 
in a sympathetic voice: 

“Are you a Kentuckian?” 

And the answer came quickly: 
I am a musician.” 


“No, madam, 
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An Oriental paper, having an English sec- 
tion, printed the following notice: 

The news of English we tell the latest. Writ 
in perfectly style and most earliest. Do a 
murder commit, we hear of and tell it. Doa 
mighty chief die, we publish it and in border 
somber. Staff has each one been colleged and 
write like the Kipling and the Dickens. We 
circle every town and extortionate not for ad- 
vertisements.” 


Teacher (during a lesson in mental arith- 
metic): “Now, Dick, suppose it was your birth- 
day, and your uncle gave you five dollars, your 
aunt two dollars, your father three dollars, 
and your mother two dollars and a half. What 
would be the result? 

Dick: “Please, ma-am, an inquest!” 















TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


1020 McGee,’ Kansas City, Mo. 
Associate E. O. Fisk Agencies 
At least two years college training 










required. 
Free Enrolment 
J. A. DEVLIN, Mgr. 


HEUER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We are having calls for teachers daily. You 
should enroll now for positions beginning Sept. 
1927. Music teachers with degree in demand. 
Write for blanks* today. 




















SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS 
AGENCY 

Sedgwick Bldg. WICHITA, KAN. 
Discriminating personal attention to the 

needs of the schools of the Great South- 

west. 

_ Free enrollment for September posi- 

tions. A. D. CATLIN, A. M., Mer. 





TEACHERS!—Enroll NOW with this 
agency. We are getting calls constantly 
for qualified people. You may be the one 
to get a position. 

THE WARRENSBURG TEACHERS AGENCY 


H. H. Gilliland, Manager 
Box 117, Warrensburg, Missouri. 
































SPECIALISTS 


_@@ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


TEACHERS WANTED—College > oer me o aly, except 
in vocational fields. ty -> ~*~ the better 


_-_ ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M9 











+ NATL. BANK BLDG Ww 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS FNelan(ons 


LIAM RUFFER_Pw: Do Moe 





BRANCH OFFICES 
PORTLAND. ORE 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 


DENVER. COLO KANSAS CITY: MO 





Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Booklet, “How To Apply and Secure Promotion, with 
Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., ete.,” free to members, 50c to non-members. Every 
teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


—————XSXS 
“How the Better Positions are Secured” 

A booklet every teacher needs, giving Certification Laws of 

Western States, Selling Your Services Ethically, Diplomatic 

Letters of Application and Interviews, &c. Sent with Free 

Enrollment blank for 50 cents in stamps. We enroll College 


and Normal Graduates, only. 
25 Photo Reproductions for $1.50 



































Ss. S. PHILLIPS, Manager 





CLINE TEACHER’S AGENCY 
Columbia, Mo. 











TEACHERS WANTED ENROLL NOW 


Jean E. Taylor, Manager 
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“Dear Miss—: You write me about whippin’ “Here lie the remains of a radio fan— 
Sammy. I hereby give you permission to beat Now mourned by his many relations. He 
him up any time it is necessary to learn his went to a powder mill, smoking his pipe. 
lesson. He is just like his father—you have 
te learn him with a club. Pound nolege into 
him. I want him to get it and don’t pay no 
attention to what his father says—I’ll handle 
him.” 


One day a teacher asked one of the pupils: 
“Is there anything you can do better than 
anyone else?” 

“Yes,” replied Tommie, “I can read my own 











writing!” 
“GEM CITY Business College 
’ Established 1870, QUINCY, ILL.) 
Vacation Profits! ( ripley 
” a Pra P Thorough courses in all business branches. 
oney-making summer wor or achers an . : 
students. Opportunity to travel while appoint- Write TODAY for free64-page ihetrated 
ing representatives for established Mouse. Lib- Year Book. Address the president p a“ 
eral income and expenses paid. Openings for Quin 
permanent Field Managers. Manager, Dept. Y, D. L. MUSSELMAN, cy, 





Box 11, Philadelphia. 


























MODIFIED COMBER TEST In the State Course of Study, see 
- page 177 and following: 
for SOIL ACIDITY offers an interesting ¢ d 
class-room demonstration of this import- ee ye gum se Guna Oae 
ant soil problem. Deserves a place in 
every school serving farm patrons. Our Common Birps—Hamilton 
Complete test outfits $1 to $5. For sale by E. M. Carter, Columbia, Me. 
ee - ’ ‘ (see Reading Circle list) 
Write for information. Write publishers for full list of Nature Study 


publications. May be bought from 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY McINDOO PUBLISHING CO. 





COLUMBIA, MISSOURI (Prompt Service) 
Every aid for teaching Agriculture. Sixth Floor, _ yo : ~vomees Building 
7, oe. 























ARE YOU INTERESTED IN SELLING 
AN ESTABLISHED LINE? 


We have some choice Missouri Territory as well 
as outside territory Open for the Right Men. 


PEABODY SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY 
Topeka, Kansas 


























Send today for your copy 
of the latest 


School Supply Catalogue 
of 


Library Books and other School Equipment 


THE MISSOURI STORE COMPANY 
COLUMBIA, MO. 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE GARDEN OF THE LITTLE LAME 





NO-KOLD 














PRINCESS by Myrtle Jamison Trachsel. [l- A NEW 
lustrated by J. L. Bridgman. Pages 259. 
Published by Lothrop, Lee and Shepard APPROVED 


Company, Boston. Price $1.50. 


This is a book for children “from six to ten” , SCHOOL 


but older ones will like it too. Its author is a 


resident of St. Joseph and readers of the HEATING AND VENTILATING 
“School and Community” may recall the 

story concerning her which was written by SYSTEM 

Victoria Adelaide Harvey and published in 

the March number. : 

“The Garden of the Little Lame Princess” : One that does not require a spec- 
contains what we expect to see in such a gar- ial foul air vent flue and is a home 
den, birds, animals, insects and plants; but state product. 
these children of nature reveal themselves to . : 
us through Mrs. Trachsel’s pen so that we see For further information and 
them sympathetically and learn much about prices write 


them that we didn’t know before. The book 
might well be classed as a nature study reader 
even though there be in it fairies and dryads, I 

a Prince and the Princess, for these merely GENERAL HEATING Co. 
help us to see a little more clearly the beauti- 
ful-natures of the animal characters. It might Ff 
also be called a character reader for the birds ais _ 
and animals and, of course, The Little Lame An attractive offer awaiting 
Princess teach through their actions many les- 
sons in kindness, unselfishness, bravery and in- 


873 BoonviLLE SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 


live agents. 














dustry. 














UNCLE SAM 
will give you a 
good big pay check 
every month if you ae 
will enter his em- a 
ploy. : 





CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE “nessun 


Has a big Civil Service Department in which in a few months you can prepare for such an all-year 
position. A Civil Service specialist is at your service. Many good positions in Washington, D. C., others 
in big government offices throughout the country. You may qualify first, then pay us as Uncle Sam pays 
you. Write today for catalog. 


























New Books That Good Teachers Will Want: 











One Hunprep Ways or TEAcHING SILENT Reapine_______- Nila B. Smith 
Story-Woritp Reapers o2_...........-~_.__-_---- Dr. Suhrie and Gee 
TT a a i AE I LE ge for First Grade 
| RT SP ar Ek Tc te ete for Second Grade 
MEE 2) PTA TR ae for Third Grade 
Story-ApVENTURES....................... for Fourth Grade 


WorLpD Book Company 7 =._ 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
E. E. Morton, Representative, 208: Meramec Ave., Clayton, Mo. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANK- 
LIN Edited with an introduction by Oral 
Sumner Coad. Pages 243. Published by the 
Macmillan Company. 

This book is one of the Modern Readers’ 
Series which contains some thirty titles mostly 
biographical in their character. A feature of 
this book which will appeal to teachers is the 
notes and questions that are bound with the 
autobiography. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE, by Arthur R. 
Moehlman. Pages 508. Published by 
Rand, McNally and Company. 

The purpose of this volume as stated by the 
author is to serve as a guide to educational 
officers in the field and as a university text 
in superintendent training. Professor Moehl- 
man’s experience and training give him the 
background essential to a sane and practical 
discussion of public school finance. He has 
met the difficulties of problem in what appears 
to be a scientific and practical manner. In 
this time of rapidly expanding expenditure it 
is necessary that administrators become more 
and more expert in the matter of sound financ- 
ing and thorough methods of accounting. This 
need makes Moehlman’s “Public School Fin- 
ance” a timely production and its content makes 
of it a book that will be much in demand by 
both actual and prospective administrators. 


IF -- 


In Your Cotton 
Duck Window 
Shades 





You Want 





QUALITY 
SERVICE 
PRICE 





Patented. 





Write today to the 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
SPICELAND, IND. 


P. S.—We Make the Roller and 
Folding Styles 
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Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
te Work in Your School 








* \ a. 














PRICE $32.50 


The Little Giant is a mod- 
ern hygienic device that 
should be in every school. 
Put this accepted aristocrat 
of blackboard eraser clean- 
ers to work in your school 
under our guarantee of 
satisfaction. 


The Little Giant has 
been tested by con- 
tinuous use in thou- 
sands of schools 
throughout the coun- 
try. It has proved to 
be efficient in all re- 
spects, noiseless, dust- 
less, simple and swift 
in its operation. It 
is guranteed to clean 
blackboard erasers to 
your entire satisfac- 
tion—or your money 
will be refunded. 
The Little Giant is 
operated by a Univer- 
sal motor, adapted to 
all electric currents ; 
it is provided with 
nine feet of Under- 
writers’ lamp cord 
with Univers] plug 
ready to attach to any 
convenient lamp sock- 
et. Strongly made of 
malleable iron and 
aluminum, its weight 
is but eight pounds 
and it can be shipped 
by parcel post. 
Address Dept. S. & C. 
JAMES LYNN CO. 
14 E. Jackson Bilvd., 
Chicago 


THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER 
° CLEANER 
Silent - Swift - Dustless - Simple - Inexpensive 











— 





— 




































Write us regarding 
new or used instru- 
ments, 
music, methods; 
everything used by 
the modern School 
Band and Orchestra. 


supplies, 


Your oid instruments can be renewed in 
our shop or turned in at liberal allow- 
ances on new equipment. 





Special 
proposition 
to teachers 
and schools. 








Free subscrip- 
tion to musical 
magazine on 


n| request. 








CRAWFORD-RUTAN COMPANY 
1012-D McGee St. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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THE ATLANTIC READERS, Books One to 
Five inclusive by Randall J. Condon. Pub- 
lished by Little, Brown and Company. 

To an unusual extent Supt. Condon has built 
his personality and experience into this set 
of readers. They are intended for the upper 
grades and are both inspirational and informa- 
tional. The material is interest compelling and 


of the type that appeals to the best within the 
child. They have been called character building 
readers and this name is an appropriate name 
for them. 


AD ALPES, A Tale of Roman Life by H. C. 
Nutting. Pages 298. Published by Scott Fores- 
man and Company. Price $1.20. 

This volume is designed for use in the first 
half of the third year and concerns itself in 
building up a Latin vocabulary. It thus ap- 
plies to the third year what has become to be 
regarded as the best practice for the 3rd half 
year, namely the use of easy readings to pre- 
pare for the reading of Caesar that is, it 
bridges the gap from Caesar to Cicero. 


ENGLISH STEP BY STEP, Three Book Series 
Covering Third, Fourth and Fifth Years by 
Ellen A. G. Phillips and Cecil A. Kidd. Pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company. ; 








Now Off the Press— - 
NEWSON READERS 


By Catherine T. Bryce and Rose Lees Hardy. 
PLAYTIME—tThe Primer 
GOOD TIMES—Book One 
THE OPEN DOOR—Book Two 


Book Three, Teachers’ Manuals, Charts, 
Cards, Seatwork, Tests, etc., in preparation. 


THE 
PILOT ARITHMETICS 


offer the most successful course in teach- 
ing arithmetic for grades one to eight 


inclusive. 
Three-book and six-book editions. 
Manuals and Drill Card Material. 


Other Outstanding Publications 
NEW ALDINE LANGUAGE 
SERIES 


Bryce-SPAULDING-BUEHLER-CAVERLY 
Three-book and six-book editions. 
For grades three to eight inclusive. 


The STAR SPELLER 


Just Published. A complete spelling 
text for seven grades. 


Correspondence Invited. 


NEWSON AND COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
623 S. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MIssouURI 


Founded 1866 as Lincoln Institute 
by the 62nd and 65th United States 
Colored Infantry, First Missouri 
Volunteers. 


Offers: 


Standard High School Courses, and 
College Courses in: The Arts, 
Sciences, and Education. 


For Catalogue address: 


CLEMENT RICHARDSON, PresipeNt 


JEFFERSON City, Mo. 


Summer Session June 7th to August 3rd. 























Announcing 


CHANGE OF PUBLISHERS 


* * * 


With the consent and concurrence of the 
Abbott Educational Company, the Prac- 
tical Drawing Company has acquired 
the publishing rights of the new 


CORRELATED ART 


FOR ADVANCED SCHOOLS 
EDUCATIONAL ART TEXTS 
RELATED TO LIFE 


PEDRO J. LEMOS 
LELAND STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
EDITOR, SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 

BESS ELEANOR FOSTER 
SUPERVISOR OF ART. MINNEAPOLIS 
* * * 


The series consists of three books retailing 
at sixty cents each. A complete set will be 
mailed, postpaid to supervisors or teachers 
for one dollar and fifty cents. Orders or 
requests for descriptive folder may be 
sent to the Abbott Educational Company, 
1603 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, to or 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 
1512 S. Wabash Ave. 2205 S. Lamar St. 








CHICAGO, ILLINOIS DALLAS, TEXAS 
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In these three books the authors have at- 
tempted to present all phases of English in- 
struction with the exception of the mechanics 
of reading. The books provide graded lessons 
in spelling, dictation, language, composition 
and silent reading together with memory gems 
including proverbs and maxims. 


THIRD GRADE ARITHMETIC PRACTICE 
for Finding and Correcting Weaknesses in 
the Step Difficulties of the Processes. Pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. 

This is the work book designed for optional 
use with McMurry and Benson’s Social Arith- 
metic but is usuable with any other basic text. 
It contains diagonistic lessons for locating in- 
dividual weaknesses with complete instruc- 
tions as to their use. The book contains 104 
pages with the teacher’s record of the pupils’ 
progress and presents eighty separate lessons. 


FIRST COURSE IN THE NEW MATHEMA- 
TICS by Edward I. Edgerton and Perry A. 
Carpenter, Edited by James M. Glass. Pages 
348 plus viii. Published by Allyn and Bacon. 
This is the first volume of a series for junior 

high school mathematics. The aim of each of 

the twelve chapters is definitely set forth. 

The work is well socialized and the competi- 

tive instincts of the junior high school pupils 

are utilized. 














VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Daylight Lanterns Lantern Slides 


Stereographs Stereoscopes 


A Visual Aid for Every 
Visual Need 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

PRIMARY READING 


HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES 
MAP SLIDES 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENN’A 


MR. D. P. MOSSMAN, 
807 Maryland Place, 
Columbia, Mo. 




















BULL DOG LINE of EVERLASTING PRODUCTS 


IDEAL—NO. 7 
One of Seven Types 








oO 
Bull Dog Tan Duck 


Adjustable Shades. 

(We make them in St. 
' Louis—ask for our 
; shade booklet.) 
i We carry a com- 
plete line of school 
equipment, including 
desks, kindergarten 
equipment, tablet arm 
chairs, fountain sys- 
tems, toilet systems, 
heaters, maps, fire 
escapes, opera chairs, 
STAGE CURTAINS, 
and SCENERY. Ask 
for catalog. 























50 Teacher salesmen 
needed during vacation. 


Bull Dog Folding Chair 


The Strongest and most com- 
fortable Folding Chair in 
the world. 

(We make it in St. Louis.) 
Ask for descriptive literature. 





NON-TIP, Form-Fitting, 
space-saving, fire proof, ever- 
lasting. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 

415 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 





























NATURAL SLATE 
BLACKBOARDS! 


“Easy to Write on— 
Easy to Clean!” 
“More Permanent Than 
the Finest Buildings!” 
“No Up-Keep Cost 
Whatsoever!” 
NATURAL SLATE 


BLACKBOARD CO. 
101 Robin Ave., 
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THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 


FOR opnee AND LIFE 
y 
DeGroat—Firman—Smith 


Some of the features which make the IROQUOIS 
ARITHMETICS OUTSTANDING 


I. They are the first scientific arithmetics. All 
drill on the 390 Number Combinations is in 
direct proportion to their relative difficulty. 
Never before has this been given in a basal 
arithmetic textbook. 

II. All process developments are complete and 
come in a sequence natural to the child. They 
are simple, thorough and in accord with the 
best modern thought. 

III, The problems throughout have a child appeal. 
IV. Tests are frequent and varied; many of them 
are diagnostic, remedial and self-rating. 

V. The language is clearly understandable to 
the child. By this one stroke, the IROQUOIS 
ARITHMETICS solve a large percentage of 
all problem errors (See page 179, 1926 
N. E. A. Yearbook.) 

Why not adopt the IROQUOIS ARITH- 
METICS? 

They have set a new standard in arithmetic 
textbook achievement. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 
Home Office 
Syracuse, New York 
Atlanta Dallas 


New York Chicago 











FAIRBANKS’ 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


Thoroughly Revised and Reset! 
Brought Up to the Minute 
276 PAGES 143 ILLUSTRATIONS 
9 FULL PAGE 


COLORED INSERTS 


HOME GEOGRAPHY for Primary Grades 
needs no introduction, for it has long been 
the Home Geography in all up-to-date schools. 
The revised and reset edition makes Home 
Geography more popular than ever. 

REASONS FOR USE 

1. Presents facts easily understood by the 
child, connecting the old with the new in a 
pleasing way. 

2. Clear, discriminating powers of observa- 
tion are cultivated. 

3. Enables the child to get at the meaning 
of phenomena, by showing how things came 
to be as they are, and answers the child’s 
“WHY” of what it sees. 

4- Has been tested in the classes of more 
than 20,000 schools and has risen in popularity. 

There is no formal text-book method; but 
rather engaging talks about things around the 
homes of pupils, yet with all the accuracy 


and much of the mode of real science. 
Price, 90 Cents 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 

- - Chicago 





2510 Prairie Ave. 
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CHARACTER IS HIGHER THAN INTELLECT 
—Emerson 





This is the keynote of the new 


ATLANTIC READERS 


A series of five books designed fer 


CHARACTER-BUILDING 
Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 


Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 


Book I The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
Book II High and Far Grade V 
Book III The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Book V Outward Bound Grade VIII 


These new books have been adopted as — 


readers for the schools of Utah, 
Montana, West Virginia, and 
Nevada, also for the cities 
of Chicago and 
Philadelphia. 


Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET BOSTON 

















For Home or School-- 
THE GARDEN OF THE 
LITTLE LAME PRINCESS 


By MYRTLE JAMISON TRACHSEL 


With Picture Jacket and Frontispiece in 
Colors, and a Picture for Every Chapter 


by L. J. BripcGMan. Price, $1.50 


The Little Lame Princess, the pet name for a 
little shut-in girl, and her good nurse could look 
through their window upen a fine garden where 
all nature seemed to display its various forms of 
life. Birds, animals, and insects were friendly, 
and wished to entertain the beloved little Princess. 
Of course, they had to talk with each other in 
a very human way, and they develop through 
an entire year: winter, spring, summer, fall, and 
until winter comes again. Many lessons of kind- 
ness are brought out, along with a charming ac- 
quaintance with Nature’s many mysteries. The 
wonders of the garden and those it shelters and 
that came to it must be learned from this story 
to be appreciated. For all children from six to ten. 

7 


For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold 
LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. -:- Boston 
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MISSOURI’S TEACHERS COLLEGES 





MIRA Sv ii km 
eo 





Weerexsoues 





Care Ginanve 








EACH is a standard four-year teachers college. 

EACH is a member of the North Central Association. 

EACH is a member of the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 
EACH gives the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. 

EACH offers extension and correspondence courses covering a large field. 


Fall Terms Begin as follows: 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
AT SPRINGFIELD, MO., SEPT. 12th 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
AT KIRKSVILLE, MO., SEPT. 17th 


CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
AT WARRENSBURG, MO., SEPT. 12th 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
AT MARYVILLE, MO., SEPT. 13th 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
AT CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO., SEPT. 13th 


WRITE YOUR COLLEGE FOR CATALOG. 





























HAVE YOU STOPPED GOING TO SCHOOL? 


The Youngest Student Taking-Work With Us Through Correspondence 
is 14 Years Old; the Oldest is 69 Years Old. 


The greater the man, the longer he coniinues to study. 


Plato, the Greek philosopher, one of the greatest thinkers of all the ages, 
continued his studies till the day of his death 
at eighty years of age. 


An Hour a Day devoted earnestly to home study with correspondence instruc- 
tion will give you a liberal education and will help you to secure a better 
position, 

Hiome study done in a systematie way keeps you abreast of the 
times and opens up new and better opportunities for you. Let the 
University of Missouri guide your study and save your time. Our 
Correspondence-Study Department is ready to assist you in broaden- 
ing your education. If you feel that you cannot leave your work or 
home, write at once for a bulletin of our correspondence courses con- 
taining a detailed explanation of our plan. Indicate whether you 
are interested in high school or college eonises. Credit obtained 
by correspondence is recognized by the State Department of Educa- 
tion on certificates, and can be transferred to other schools. During 
the summer vacation is an ideal time to take correspondence courses. 


You can begin any day and take any course for 
which you are prepared. 


A large number of college graduates are now taking courses 
with us toward the A. M. degree by correspondence. 


UNIVERSITY CREDIT COURSE HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 


Agriculture Home Economics Agriculture German 

Astronomy Latin Civics History 

Chemistry Mathematics Economics Latin 

Classical Archaeology Physics English Mathematics 

Economics Physiology Physical Geography 

Education Psychology 

English Political Science 

French Preventive Medicine SPECIAL COURSES 

German Sociology 

History Spanish Agriculture 
Zoology Geology 


For further information write to 
Charles H. Williams 
Director of University Extension 
University of Missouri 


Columbia, Missouri. 

















